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[This historical work is the production of 
Mr. Hopnouse, the son of Sir Bengas 
tin HopHovse; and where is the 
Briton who would not be proud of such 
ason, or the country which ought not 
to glory in possessing such a citizen ?— 
Ata period when the press is disgraced 
hy the multiplied misrepresentations of 
the hirelings of courts ; and when the 
spawn ef corruption insult us by their 

ems, Travels, Tours, Pilgrimages, 
Histoties, Pamphlets, Journals, Re- 
views, Newspapers, Paintings, Engrav- 
ings, Dramatic Exhibitions, Festivals, 
Monuments, Mr. Hobhouse -has 
voluntarily stepped forward, like ano- 
ther Leonidas, to oppose the force of 
trath to the overwhelming torrent, and 
to rescue the cause of Liberty, and the 

. exertions of its defenders, 

da the obloquy with which a trained 
aad of sycophants are endeavouring 

to cover them. This work merits, 

* efore, a conspicuous place in the 
etary of every man who justly values 

character of freeman; and, what- 

ie may be the insolent 10% 

ant venal writers whe bask im the 
ol egos it ought to be 

wn erity, not enly as 

a tcoount of a, events ie te 
of the se a faithfal representation 

Worry Maas Ne tee hoes 





of ten of our intelligent contemporaries, 
For. our own . parts, we continue the 
- undismayed friends of those principles 
of Public Liberty which were esta- 
blished in England in 1688, and in Ame- 
rica in 1776 ; which were nobly asserted 
in France in 1789, but which have been 
malignantly opposed by confederacies 
of kings since 1790, and are now ent 
dangered by the forcible restoration of 
the Bourbons im France, Spain, and 
‘ Naples: we therefore participate ia. 
most of the sentaments of Mr. Hobhouse, 
and earnestly .fecommend the general 
circulation of his work asa phenomenon 
of political virtue, yee as an antidote 
to the falsehoods and perversions which 
are so profusely scattered by political 
profligacy.] é | 





MISS WILLIAMS’S MISREPRESENTATIONS, : 


Berk this preface is concluded, 
notice should be taken of a work, 
entitled, “ A Narrative of Events, which 
have taken place in France, from the 
landing of Napoleon Bonaparte, on the 
1st of March, 1815, till the restoration 
of Louis XVIII.”—which work, though 
it made its appearance after this collee- 
tion of letters had been prepared for the 
press, seemed to the writer to add ¢ 
the urgency which he imagined to exist, 
for attempting to disabuse his fellow- 
countrymen on the subject of the retura 
and last reign of the Emperor Napoleon, 
Certainly the avthor of that work and 
the writer of these letters did not look ag 
the same side of the shield, and it ig 
possible that one city, in the diversities 
of civil discord, af) like pute single 
resent many moral portraits: 
oat bee unlike each other, all how trye.” 
But it must ke permitied him to de- 
clare solemnly, that, were it not notos 
rious that the composer of the Narrative 
was @ apertaint of ay) events she de- 
scr? e would not hesitate to aver, 
gr had employed the optics of the 
editors of some ministerial journal, rae 
ther than those eyes which beamed with 
delight at the dawn of continental free 
dom, and communieated their animaw 
to so maay admirers of sevolutionar 
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578 
It may be necessary to add, that, 


although that narrative will appear to be. 


directly contradicted by many positions 
céntained in these letters, yet not a line 
of them was written in the contempla- 
tion of such a controversy, nor, except 
in one solitary instance, where the as- 
sumed fact was too important to be left 
uncontradicted, has been retouched in 
consequence of any statements advanced 
by the above author, ) 

ENGLISH MINISTERIAL PALSEIOODS. 

The horror which it has been the fa- 
‘shion either to feel or to affect at the 
name of a Frenchman, without being 
taken off the nation at large, has been 
latterly concentrated and accumulated 
upon the head of Napoleon; whom, after 
exhausting every opprobrious epithet be- 
fore unapplied to any potentate, it was 
at last agreed to designate as the Enemy 
of the human race, a title belonging, 
par excellence, to the Evil One, and cal- 
culated to inspire a sort of blind terror 
and universal detestation of this Satanic 
personage. Posterity will bardly know 
how to reconcile the proverbial courage 
and sense of our countrymen with the 
expression of such fears as they will find 
in the predictions and revelations of the 
preachers and politicians of the present 
age; who, by helping out the Apocalypse 
with an anagram, behold in this warrior 
sometimes’ thé Horned Beast, at others 
Apollyon himself. 

The children of the present generation 
have been taught to start at the name of 
Bonaparte as if he was in the bush; our 
colleges and academies have given prizes 
to those who should best pourtray his 
crimes. The painter has sketched a 
countenance to correspond with the fan- 
cied features of treason, murder, cruelty, 
and pride. Not the terrors of a degene- 
rate Roman could have beheld the imp- 
begotten Attila under an aspect so hide- 
ous. The pious, from their pulpit, 

B senion for that resignation, patience, and 
umility, under this scourge of God, 
which were recommended from the 
benches of parliament as the true Chris- 
tian virtues necessary for those who were 
to be borne along without a murmur by 
the current of events, to bear all trial of 
taxation, and to be content with the 
mean instruments through whom (the 
help and cunning of man being altoge- 
ther of no avail) they might, in the ap- 
pointed time and hour, work out their 
salvation. Such was the general feeling ; 
to be insensible to which was looked up- 
on as the proof of a hardened mind, 
perverted by, or perhaps already associ- 
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ated with, wickedness, It is 
more strange, that, in order ete 
the monster which the world Never ga ; 
there were many amongst us whovarrayed 
him in all bad qualities, contradictory 
and inconsistent ; interweaved with the 
tant vices all the baser imperfections of 
umanity, and, to justify their hatred 
and their fear, denounced him @3& Coward 
and a fool. 
_ It was in vain that the imputed poison. 
ings, and assassination of single Captives 
became an idle tale, abandoned at las: 
by those. who gave to them their original 
credit. The Emperor of the French, 
King of Italy, Protector of the Confede. 
ration of the Rhine, was still to be 
charged with withdrawing from his throne 
and his myriads in arms, to strangle an 
unarmed British sailor; and it was stil 
to be accounted a want of patriotisn for 
an Englishman to regard him in any 
other light than the murderer of his coun- 
tryman. The fall of this Dagon by no 
means terminated the persecution.of his 
name, nor of his imputed worshippers, 
Those who knew him most, liked him 
least ; a vulgar familiarity constituted all 
the charm of his converse, which, after 
all, could have no effect upon the open 
heart of plain honesty, averse to the 
blandishments of aknaye. Not content 


to visit with indignation. those who did 


not regard him as the weakest and the 
most dangerous being in existence, yet 
without any power of attraction; as the 
most insignificant and the most to be 
dreaded of mortals, yet never to be lis. 
tened to for a moment; it was found 
useful to assert, that the admiration o! 
such a character, which was to be so 
much deprecated, did not in fact exist. 
A scandalous story had been told of the 
inclinations manifested towards this 
worthless personage by the crew of o 
frigate which conveyed him to Elba. " 
was too true and undeniable that - 
officers of that ship had listened to 
voice of the tempter. For this the ~ 
manding officer had received his rewar’- 
What was his reception at home i 4 
turn for baving bestowed upon an . 
know entperor = eae | 
sovereignty, and for not having eminhy 
those regiats of insult by-which “ 
fallen. monarch might feel bis oe ie 
be dying, it would be in to the cré 
of our admiralty to record... | 
The sailors of the Undaunted ings 
are stated to have resisted all that cajo™ 
ment which ag with penne ot 
and té have refused a gf 

them at disembarkation by the empere 








King of the Netherlands. $79 


th rude and contemptuous— 
olay take none of Mr, Bona- 
4, money.” Could the writer of the 
memoir have invented both the refusal 
andthe speech? He should have known 
that the sailors did receive about four 
hundred louis dors from Napoleon ; and 
that the boatswain, in their name, ad- 
dressed him on the quarter-deck, in a 


short harangue, in which he thanked his . 


honour, and wished him long life and pros- 
ity in the island of Elba, and better 
luck another tame. The fact is notorious 
to every man on hoard the frigate at the 
time; as to the fiction, I know :not to 
what extent it has been believed or 
spread. ) | 
THE KING OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

The Prince of Orange has buckled on 
his armour, and has forbidden the Eng- 
lish under his command to say that Bo- 
naparte is a great man. By some acci- 
dent, no one talks of his father, nor 
seems to recollect that he was one of the 
last batch of kings. 

His Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands is a sound not yet familiar to Brus 
sels, where the garlands are yet green 
that adorned his triumphal entry.» The 
town-house and some few houses in the 
park are hung with stripes of orange- 
bunting; and by the edge of the canal 
leading to the palace of Lichen is a 
trumphal arch, recording the reception 
of Gulielmus Primus. These machines, 
and the placard of that article of the 
Vienna Congress by which the Nether- 
landers were transferred. to the house of 
Nassaa, are the only evidences that. put 
youin mind of the new monarchy. If 
you mention the king, they ask you whee 
ther you allude to the old prince, or to 
Louis XVIM. His Majesty is very kind 
and condescending :—he. received a ball 
from the citizens’ wives the other day, 
and honoured a puppet-show (I. speak 
literally) with his presence, Yesterday 

was at the theatre: it was ill lighted, 
and worse attended; not a person of 
apparent gentility was present, to greet 
the new sovereign. Some thirty stood 
vp in the pit when he entered; but, 
when the play closed, every body moved 

without ceremony, not waiting for his 

ajesty’s exit. : . 

The general disinclination of the Bel- 
sans to their union-with Holland is ac- 

owledged on all hands. It is not so 
Clear that they are attached to France: 
tit is no less certain than reasonable, 

t they would prefer annexation to any 
Power sufficiently strong to carry the war 


into a foreign territory, instead of fight. 
ing for their own borders. 

The occupation of Belgium by France 
was supposed to be the necessary and 
instant consequence of Napoleon’s ree 
turn, The day was fixed for his arrival 
at Brussels. It was said to be the des 
mand of the French army and people, 
and the desire of the Belgians theme 
selves. 

. THE LONDON PAPERS. 

No disturbance of any kind has taken 
place in Paris. The accounts ‘in. the 
English newspapers, which would make 
it appear that this capital is as on the 
day of the -Barricades, are known by 
those on the.spot to be most ridiculous 
and malicious forgeries, I see,-in those 
honourable channels of ministerial falses 
hood and folly, .that the partisans of 
Napoleon are insulted in the streets, and 
ladies, the wives of generals, torn from 
beneath the windows of ‘the palace by 
the mob, for wearing imperial purple or 
violet-coloured robes—that strong guards 
surround: the Tuileries and patrol the 
streets—that the emperor never sleeps 
twice in the same bed—never shews hime 
self without distrust and an ill. reception, 
and takes every precaution against as- 
sassination. The whole is untrue: from 
beginning to end—invented either in 
London by Mr. de Blacas and his worthy 
stipendiary of the ‘Times, or transmitted 
from hearsay and the reports of: the roy- 
alists.on the coasts of Brittany, The 
misinformation of the English journals 
may well attract the attention “of the 
continental world, and it -is impossible 
to read their representations of the state 
of things in France and Paris’ without 
indignavion and contempt, particularly 
such of them as are stamped with the 
true image of official effrontery: but 
what can be expected from men who 
take as much pains to be ignorant, and 
pertinaciously to avert all fact, as others 
employ to obtain a fair statement 0. 
them ? 

REVIEW OF THE NATIONAL GUARD. 

I have seen him twice: the first times 
on Sunday the 16th, at the’review of the 
national guards; the second time, at the 
Francais, on the following Friday, April 
21, at his first visit to that theatre since 
his return. Having witnessed the first 
appearance of the“Bourbon princes last 
year in front of the. national guard and 
at the same theatre, I am able to make 
some comparison between the two re- 
ceptions, and what is called the popu- 
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£ was in the apartments in the Tuile- 
ries allotted to Madame la Reime Hor. 
tense, who was present at one of the 
windows, together with some ladies of 
the court. The beautifal —— was of 
the party: she manifested the utmost 
inquietude; told me that she had no 
alarm from the guards, but was uneasy 
at the appearance of several people in 
p'ain clothes crowding round the steps of 
the great porch of the palace, where the 
emperor was to mount his horse: haw- 
ever, she recovered herself, and seemed 
to forget her fears, when the discharges 
of cannon at the Invalides announced the 
surrender of Marseilles, and the pacifi- 
cation of the whole empire. 

By half-past ane, twenty-four battas 
lious of the guard had marched into the 
court of the Tuileries. There were no 
treops of the line or of the imperial 
guard under arms on that day, but there 
were several military men amongst the 
spectators about the porch, who consisted 
ehiefly of women and of the above-men- 
tioned persons, apparently of the lower 
classes. Your friend ———= and myself 
were, I think, the only gentlemen in plain 
clothes. We waited silently, and for 
some time at the window; the anxiety 
of the ladies was renewed, but instantly 
dissipated by the shouts of Vive l’ Empe. 
reur, which announced that Napoleon 
was on horseback. He rode off to the 
Jeft of the line, but the approaching 
shouts. told that he was returning. An 
officer rode quickly past the windows, 
waving his sword to the lines to fall back 
a little, and shortly afterwards followed 
Napoleon himself, with his suite, and 
distinguished from amidst their waving 
plumes and glittering uniforms, by the 
tar-famed unornamented hat, and his sim- 
ple coat and single star and cross. He 
cantered down the lines; as he passed 
near the spot at which I had placed my. 
self for a better view, he suddenly drew 
up and spoke to a map in the ranks: an 
old soldier near me said aloud, without 
addressing himself to any one (the tears 
glistening in bis eyes), “* See how he 
stops to read the petition of the meanest 
of hisarmy.” I caught repeated glances 
of him as he glided through the ranks, at 
the end of each of which he stopped a 
shart time, as well as before several sol- 
diers in the line, who held out petitions 
for his acceptation. His progress was 
anneunced from right to left and left to 
Bight, by continued acclamations, The 
battalions then moved nearer towards 
the palace in close order; the gates in 
frontiof the triumphal arch were thrown 
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epen, and the temaihino’. 
battalions, marching re. erent 
Carousel into the court, ‘were ; du 
in the same manner by the  s mm 
Afterwards a space was made vacant ir 
; in 
the midst of the cuurt, half way between 
the palace and the triumphalarch, Na, 
poleon advanced thither with his staff 
drawn round behind him. . A large bod 
of the officers of the national guard - 
quitted their ranks and rushed. towards 
the emperor, who addressed them in Q 
speech. After some thronging and 
movements, the emperor wheeled round 
into an open space, before the porch of 
the Tuileries, and put himself in from 
of his staff to review the whole body of 
the troops who prepared to pass by in 
columns of companies; two officers of 
the guard were kind enough to push me 
forwards within ten paces of him; many 
of the spectators. were about the same 
distance from him on his right and his 
left, whilst a whole line of them stood 
opposite, just far en to allow the 
columas to march between them and the 
emperor.-—The staff were behind ; Count 
Lobau was close upun his left, with bis 
sword drawn; Scarcely had a regiwent 
passed, when he suddenly threw his foot 
eut of che stirrup, and, coming heavily 
to the ground, advanced. in front of his 
horse, which was Jed off by an aide-de, 
camp, who rushed forwards, but was too 
late to take hold of his. stirrap. The 
marshals and. the staff dismounted, ex 
cept Count Lobav. A grenadierof the 
guard, without arms, stood at the empe. 
ror’s left hand, a little behind; some 
spectators were close to his right. The 
gendarmerie on horseback took but litle 
pains to keep them at \a respectful dis 
tance, The troops were two hours v8 oe 
ing before him; during the whole of 
which time any assassin, unless disarmed 
by his face of fascination, might have 
shot or even stabbed him. 51 Neil 
Campbell, who found him 80 ordinary 
being, would hardly forgive me for being 
thus particular in the descripuon of my 
first sight of the man, who, — 
taking into consideration whether ar 
‘a spirit of health or goblin damned, 
fixed my eyes and filled sy imaginalon 
The vast palace of bings--the — 
array before me—the deep mass saad 
ing arms in the distance—the ‘is 
around—the apparatus of war and first 
pire-—all disappeared, and, 19 the but 
gaze of admiration, nothing 
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hat I never should have beheld him 
with delight in the days of his despotism, 
and that the principal charm of the 
tacle arose from the contemplation 

i the great peril to be encountered by 
the one undaunted mortal before my 
eves. Let me say also that the persua~ 
hat the right of a powerful and 
nation to choose their own sove- 
reign was tO be tried in bis person, and 
the remembrance of the wonderful 
achievement by which he had given an 
opportunity Co decide that choice, con. 
tributed in no small degree to augment 
my satisfaction. He has been of late 
often seen and described by those who 
visited him at Elba, I can only say that 
hedid not appear to me like any of his 
portraits, except that one in the saloon 
of the palace of the legislative body, nor 
dil Lever see any man just like him. 
His face was of a deadly pale; his jaws 
overhung, but not so much as I had 
heard; his lips thin, but partially curled, 
s0as togive to his mouth an inexpressl- 
ble sweetness. He had the habit of 
retracting the lips, and apparently chew- 
ing, in the manner observed and object- 
ed to in our great actor, Mr. Kean, His 
hair was of a dark dusky brown, scattered 
thinly over his temples; the crown of his 
head was bald. One of the names of 
affection given him of late by his soldiers 
is“ notre petit tondu.” He was not 
fat inthe upper part of his body, but 
projected considerably in the abdomen, 
so much so, that his linen appeared be- 
heath his waistcoat. He generally stood 
with his hands knit behind or folded be- 
fore him, but sometimes unfolded them; 
played with his nose; took snuff three 
or four times, and looked at his watch. 
He seemed to have a labouring in his 
st, sighing or swallowing his spittle. 
He very seldom spoke, but, whén he did, 
imiled, in some sort, agreeably, He 
looked about him, not knicting but join- 
ing his eye-brows, as if to see more mi- 
hutely, and went through the whole te- 
ious ceremony with an air of sedate 
mpatience. As the front columns of 
mc regiment passed him, he lifted the 
‘st finger of bis left hand quickly to his 
', (0 return the salute, but did not 
ye either his hat or his head, As the 
pe ments advanced they shouted, some 
udly, some feebly, ** Vive ' Empereur !” 
eid Many soldiers ran out of their ranks 
With petitions, which were taken by the 
benadier on the emperor’s left hand: 
“nce oF twice the petitioner, afraid to 
“on rank, was near losing bis oppor- 
Ys whey Napoleon beckoned to the 


gion t 
great 


grenadier to step forward and take his 
paper, A little child, in true French 
taste, tricked out in regimentals, marche 
ed before one of the bands, and a general 
laugh ensued. .Napoleov contrived to 
talk to some one behind him at that mos 
ment, that the ridicule might not reach, 
nor be partaken by him. A second 
child, however, of six years old perhaps, 
dressed out with a beard like a pioneer, 
marching in front of a regiment, strode 
directly up to him with a petition on the 
end of a battle-axe, A ye emperor 
took and read verycompiacently. Shortly 
after an ill-looking fellow, ia a half suit 
of regimentals, with a sword by bis side, 
ran from the crowd of spectators, eppoe 
site or from amidst the national guards, 
I could not see which, and rusbed di- 
rectly towards the emperer, He wag 
within arm’s length, when the grenadier 
on the left and an officer jumped fore 
wards, and, seizing him by the collar, 
pushed him farther back, Napoleon did 
not move a muscle of his body; not a 
line, not a shade of his face, shifted for 
aun instant,. Perfecly wnstartled, he 
beckoned the soldiers to let loose their 
prisoner; and the poor fellow, approach. 
ing so close as almost to touch his person 
in front, talked to him for some time 
with eager gestures, and his hand on his 
heart. The emperor heard him without 
interruption, and then gave him an an- 
swer, which sent him away apparently 
much satisfied with his audience. I see 
Napoleon at this moment, The unrufiled 
calmness of his countenance, at the first 
movement of the soldier, relaxing softly 
into a look of attention and of kindoess, 
will never be erased from my memorye 
We are not stocks, nor stones, nor To- 
ries. I am not ashamed to say that, on 
recovering from my first surprise, I found 
my eyes somewhat moistened; a weak- 
ness that never fails to overpower some 
persons, when alone and unrestrained by 
ridicule, at the perusal of any trait of 
unmixed heroism, especially of that une 
daunted tranquillity of mind which formed 
and finisbed the master-spirits of anti- 
quity. 

NAPOLEON’s VISIT TO THE THEATRE, 

As to Napoleon’s reception at the 
Francais, it is impossible to give any idea 
of the joy by which he was hailed. The. 
house was. choaked with spectators, who: 
crowded into the orchestra. The play 
was Hector. Previously to the rising of 
the curtain, the airs of La Victoire and 
the Marseillaise were an a and pre 
formed amidst thunders of applause, the 
spectators joining in “the burthen ping 
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582 
song. An actor of the Feydeau rose in 
the balcony, and sung some occasional 
words to the Marseillaise, which were 
received in raptures, and accompanied 
by the whole house at the end of each 
verse. The enthusiasm was at its ut- 
most pitch. Napoleon entered at the 
third scene. The whole mass rose with 
a shout which still thunders in my ears, 
The vives continued till the Emperor, 
after bowing to the right and left, had 
seated himself, and the play was recom- 
menced, The audience received every 
speech which had the least reference to 
their returned hero, with unnumbered 
plaudits, The words “enfin i! repa- 
voit,” and “ c’etoit lui,”—Achille, raised 
the whole parterre, aud interrupted the 
actor for some moments. .Napoleon 
was very attentive: whilst I saw him, 
he spoke to none of those who stood be- 
hind him, nor returned the compliments 
of the audience: he withdrew suddenly 
at the end of the play, without any no- 
tice or obeisance, so that the multitude 
had hardly time to salute him with a 
short shout. As I mentioned before, I 
saw the Bourbon princes received, for 
the first time, in the same place last 
year. Their greeting will bear no com- 
parison with that of Napoleon, nor will 
any of those accorded to the heroes of 
the very many ceremonies I have wit- 
nessed in the course of my life. 

NEY. 

The treason of Marshal Ney was not 
mm consequence of any preconcerted 
scheme. The marshal, when he left 
Louis, had not any intention of betraying 
him; nor did he adopt the line of con- 
duct so justly condemned, until he found 
the troops at Lons le Saulnier had deter- 
mined upon joining the Emperor: when 
they were ordered by him on the parade 
to march against Napoleon, they replied 
by shouts of laughter and cries of vive 
 Empereur. Nevertheless, the marshal 
had actually made every disposition for a 
movement against his ancient master. ® 

LABEDOYERE. 

Colonel Henry Labedoyere went over 
with his regiment to Napoleon from the 
impulse of the moment, and, as I know 
from the officer of Napoleon’s suite who 
received the first intelligence of his com- 
ing, without the least previous intimation 
being conveyed to the Emperor. 





* I learnt this afterwards on the spot 
from an Englishman, settled as a commis- 
sary at Dole, who received the marshal’s 
orders. ‘This, written long before his trial, 


has heen proved by the details of that 
event, “4 = » 
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CAMPAIGN OF 1814, ) 
- The conduct of the imperial ‘troops ; 
the campaign of 1814 was such toe, 
cite the admiration of the allies, Never 
were the valour, discipline, and skill of 
very inferior numbers more brilliant! 
displayed than in the battles of in. 
Aubert, Montmirail, Vaucham Ma. 
mans, Montereauv, Craone, ‘Rhei 


Arcy sur Aube, and St. Diziers and, in 


despite of the fatal termination ‘of the 
war, the citizens and peasantry, who 
witnessed these gallant struggles, stil 
dwell upon the theme with pride and de. 
light. ‘The arniy of Napoleon amounted 
to no more than 85,000 at the utmost, 
computing all the regular troops, ex. 
cepting those of Marshal Soult; and with 
these the French Emperor was $0 near 
obtaining a final success over the multi- 
tude of his opponents, that, before the 
allies moved for the last time upon Paris, 
the order was given, and was in force 
for twenty-four hours, for a retreat to 
the Rhine. Of this fact assurance was 
given me, from indubitable authority at 
Paris, a few days after the capitulation, 
and my informant added, that the second 
in command in the Austrian army told 
him, when the advance was resolved 
upon, that he expected to be marched 
prisoner into the French capital ‘The 
head-quarters of the Emperor of Ausiria 
were by chance separated from those of 
the grand army, so that the inclination 
of the Prince Schwartzenberg to retreat 
could not be backed by a precise order 
from his master ; and when that general 
insisted upon waiting for instructions 
from his court, the Emperor Alexander, 
affirming the distance would cause to 
great a delay, took the responsibility of 
the advance upon himself, and the move 
ment was commenced in precise Oppo 
tion to the wishes of the commander ” 
chief and the whole Austrian arm}- 
allies found themselves at Paris they knew 
not how, 
THE RETURN FROM ELBA. 

The Fmperor Alexander was amusing 
himself at Vienna at a dressing match 
with Madame , in which the ave 
tocrat of all the Russias, although he em 
ployed only a minute and fifty seco 
at this totlet, was beaten by his fair i 
by twenty-five seconds; the ‘King f 
France was grubbing for the ont 
the Dauphin; and the Duchess of se 
gouléme, having made her ancie Pr lish 
solemnly at parting that he would a 
the féte of the mé-caréme, was upon Pre 
gress with her duke into the south, an 
Napoleon embarked at Elba gr oor 
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and forty-two men, and in 
ty days recovered the imperial 
ones { France. Some circumstances 
Ts te the expedition were related in 
I once, the other evening, to Ge. 
ps I Kosciusko, by Baron the Colonel 
Femanouski, commandant of the Polish 
oo of the gaard who accompanied 
the Emperor to Elba; and, as they tally 
with the accounts circulated here, both 
in print and conversation, as well as with 
the famous bulletin of ithe Moniteur, I 
shall venture to give you a short detail of 
his information. The colonel com- 
manded at Porto Longone, and had, be- 
sides bis lancers, about three hundred 
soldiers ip his garrison, Six days before 
the embarkation the Emperor had sent 
for him, and, enquiring what number of 
sessels were in his harbour, desired him 
to hire and provision them on his return, 
and to prevent all boats from leaving the 
port. He followed his instructions, and 
was speedily vised by an Englishman 
who was detained by this measure, and 
who represented to bim, in the most vio- 
lent terms, that his detention was unjust, 
and might cause a war between Elba 
and Great Britain. The colonel smiled, 
represented the inequality of the powers, 
but still obeyed his instructions, The 
day before the embarkation he received 
orders to disburse three or four thousand 
francs, for making a road, and had al- 
most forgotten the embargo, when, on 
the 26th of February, whilst he was work. 
ing in his little garden, an aide-de-cainp 
from the Emperor directed him to em- 
bark ali his men by six o’clock in the 
evening, and repair to the flotilla off Porto 
Ferrajo, at a given time the same night. 
It was so late, that he could not put his 
soldiers on board before half past seven, 
at which time he got into a boat, and 
rowing to the station, arrived at the im- 
perial brig the Inconstant, which was 
under sail. On mouiiting tlie deck, the 
mperor accosted him with ** comment 
teva-t-il ? od est votre monde?” and, on 
receiving the answer, said no more. The 
colonel learned that the little garrison of 
oro Ferrajo bad not received orders to 
embark until one o’clock the same day, 
that they had yot on board at four, and 
that the Emperor, with Lertrand, Drouot, 
his staff, arrived at eight, when a single 
Ph, gave the signal, and they set sail, 
pn eotille consisted of the Inconstant 
twenty-six guns, L’Etoile, and La 
roline, bombardes, and four feluccas, 
dane on board the Inconstant 
eden r hundred of the old guard. The 
vweael knew not, and no one appeared 


hundred 
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to know, whither they ‘were poin 

the guard, when lenge on mee 
had shouted * Paris, ou la mort,” as if 
Ly a presentiment of their destination. 
The wind blew from the south, and at 
first rather strong, but subsided into a 
calm, so that by daylight they had made 
no more than six leagues, and were bee 
tween Elba and Caprai, in sight of the 
English and French cruisers. The night, 
however, had not been totally lost, for 
during the darkness the soldiers and 
crew had been let over the sides of the 
brig, and had entirely changed her paints 
ing from yellow and grey to black: and 
white, in order to escape the observa. 
tion of those who were acquainted wiih 
the vessel, 

{t was proposed to return to Porto Fer- 
rajo, but Napoleon ordered the Gotilla to 
continue its route, determining, in case of 
necessity, to attack the French cruisers, 
two frigates and a brig, which however 
it was thought would join rather than 
Oppose them. At twelve the same day 
the wind freshened, and the flotilla, at 
four o’clock, was off the headland of 
Leghorn. Three men of war were. ia 
sight, and one of them, a brig, bearing 
down on the [nconstant, the ports were 
taken up, and some preparations made 
for action, The guard, however, were 
ordered to take off their caps and lie 
down on the deck, Napoleon intending to 
board the vessel only as a last resource, 
and in case the Inconstant should not be 
permitted to pass without a vigit. But 
the Zephyr, su she was called, only pas. 
sed alongside the brig, and her captain, 
Andrieux, being hailed by Lieutenant 
Taillade, who was known tu him, only 
asked whither the I[nconstant was bound ? 
—Taillode answered “to Genoa,” and 
wished to know if he could execate any 
commission for the captain of the Zephyr 
—Andrieux said no, and at parting cried 
‘out “how's the Emperor?” Napoleon 
himself exclaimed—** wonderfuley well,” 
and the ships dropped away from each 
other. The wind increased during the 
night of the 27th, and at day-light of the 
28th the coasts of Provence were in sight, 
A seventy-four gun ship was seen steers 
ing apparently for Sardinia. The colo- 
nel said, that before this time it was ge- 
nerally thought on board that the floulla 
was going to Naples. Many questions 
were put to the officers by the men, aud 
by the officers even to the Emperor, who 
smiled, and said nothing: at last, how- 
ever, he exclaimed—“ éh bien! c'est la 
France.” Immediately every body, was 
in activity, and crowded round the Em- 

peror, 
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peror, to hear bis intentions. The first 
step he took was to order two or three of 
the commissaries of his little army to 
prepare their pens and paper, which they 
accordingly got in order, and, resting on 
the companmron, took down, from the 
Emperor’s mouth, the proclamations to 
the army and to the French. When 
these compositions were written, they 
were read aloud ; Napoleon disliked some 
portions of them, end made alterations ; 
they were again read, and again altered ; 
until after at least ten revisions, he said, 
“that will do, now copy them.” At the 
word; all the soldiers and sailors who 
could write laid themselves. down on the 
deck, with their papér and implements, 
and completed a sufficient number for 
immediate dispersion on landing. The 
hext object was the preparation of the 
tricoloured cockades, which was easily 
managed, by ripping off one of the cir- 
cles of the Elbese cockade, which had, 
at their first arrival on the island, been 
even more like the French national co- 
jours, but had been changed by the Em- 
peror, who thought it might be the cause 
ef suspicion. During these occupations 
and for the latter part of the voyage, the 
officers, soldiers, and sailors surrounded 
Napoleon, who took very little sleep, and 
was generally on deck. Lying down, 
sitting, standing, and strolling about him, 
familiarly, they asked him unceasing 
questions, to which he as unreservedly 
and without one sign of anger or impa- 
tience replied, although some were not a 
little indiscreet, for they required his 
Opinions on many living characters, kings, 
marshals, and ministers, and discussed no. 
torious passages of his own campaigns, 
and even of iis domestic policy. Atter 
satisfying or eluding their curiosity, he 
would himself enter into details of his 
Own conduct, of tliat of his rivals, or of 
his friends ; and then, from the examina- 
tion of contemporary merit, touched upon 
such historical teyics ws related more 
particularly to the mili'ary events of mo- 
dern up to ancient times. All this be 
did with an easy persuasive eloquence 
which delighted and instructed his hear- 
ers, and, as our colonel added, rendered 
every word worthy a perpetual record. 
He talked without disguise of his present 
attempt, of its difficulties, of his means, 
and of his hopes. He said, “In a case 
like this, one must think slowly, but act 
promptly. I have long weighed and 
most maturely considered the project. 
The glory, the advantages we shail gain, 
if we succeed, 1 need not enlarge upon, 
Hf we fail—to military men, who have 
! 1 
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from their infancy faced death in sos 
shapes, the fate which ai ire: 
terrific: we know, “ veda at tot 


nd . 
have a thousand times faced! the ret 


ca a reverse can bring, 
these were nearly the 
which he spoke before his Ines 
came to an anchor in the gulf of Joan 
and they were delivered with a more 
set phrase, as a sort of final address, to 
the companions of his great enterprise 
THE LANDING AT CANNES, 
Antibes had been in sight since mid. 
day, on the 28th, and on the 4st of 
March, at three o’clock in the afternoon 
the flotilla anchored in the bay. A 7A 
tain and five and twenty men were dis. 
patched to make themselves masters of 
any battery which might command the 
landing-place, and the officer findino 
none, marched without orders to An 
tibes, which he entered, but was made 
prisoner by the officer commanding the 
— The troops were disembarked 
y five in the evening, on the beach at 
Cannes; the Emperor was the last to 
leave the brig. Napoleon took somere- 
freshment and repose in a bivouac, which 
was prepared for him ‘in a meadaw sur- 
rounded by olive trees, near the shore, 
where there is now 4 small column raised 
to commemorate the event, and where 
they shew the table on which he was 
served. The Emperor, previously cal- 
ling Jermanouski, asked him if he knew 
what cavalry horses had been embarked 
at Elba? the colonel told him, he knew 
nothing of the matter, and that he him. 
self had not brought one. “ Well,” re- 
plied Napoleon, ¢*I have brought four 
horses; let us divide them. I fear I must 
have one: as you command my cavalry, 
you must have another. rtrand, 
Drouot, and Cambrone must settle about 
the other two as well as they can.” 
horses had been landed some way /ar- 
ther down, so that, the bivouac being 
broken up, Napoleon and his staff pro- 
ceeded to the spot on foot. The Empes 
ror walked alone, interrogating some 
peasants whom he met. Jermanoust 
and the generals followed, corns their 
own saddles, When they found the 
horses, Bertrand, the grand marshal, re- 
fused to take one; he said he would walk, 
Drouot followed his example. Cam 
brone and Molat were the other tw? 
mounted officers. The Emperor ins 
gave Colonel Jermanouski @ i's 


of Napoleons, and ordered . 
pe some. horses for immediate 
use. The colonel bought fifteen, 
giving. any thing the peasants =< 
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were harnessed to three pieces 
ich -were brought —_ 
) d to a coach, given to her 
aie the Princess Pauline. News 
e of the failure at Antibes. “We 
- made bad beginning,” said the 
have or: “ but we have nothing to do 
- to march as fast aswecan, and get 
to the passes before the news of our ar- 
al.” The moon rose, and Napoleon, 
with his invading army, moved forwards 
at eleven o'clock. They marched ail 
night: the peasants of the villages through 
which they passed said nothing—they 
gared, shrugged up their shoulders, and 
shook their heads, when they were told 
the Emperor was returned. At Grasse, 
» town of six thousand inhabitants, 
where there was @ report that pirates 
had landed, every thing was in a state 
of alarm. Shops and windows were 
shat, and the crowds in the street, not- 
withstanding the national cockade, and 
the shouts of Vive ’ Empereur, suffered 
the troops to march without a word, or 
sigh, either of disapprobation or ap- 
proval. They halted fur an hour on a 
hill above the town, and the soldiers he- 
gan to loak at each other with an air of 
doubt and dissatisfaction; when, on a 
sudden, a body of the townspeople were 
seen coming towards them with provi- 
sions, and crying, Vive 2 Empereur ! 
From this moment the people of the 
country seemed satisfied that the Em- 
peror had landed, and his march was 
rather a triumph than an invasion. The 
cannons and the carriage were left at 
Grasse; and, as the reads were steep 
and bad in the course of this first march, 
which was tweaty leagues, (for they 
reached the villaze of Cérénon in the 
evening of the 2d,) the Emperor fre- 
quently walked on foot with his grena. 
dies, whom, when they complained of 
their hardships, he called his grumblers, 
and who laughed at him when be stum- 
bled and fell. The familiar appellations 
by which he was known tw his soldiers 
at this time were, Notre petit tondu, 
and Jean de U epée; and he frequently 
heard these names repeated in a half 
Whisper, as he was scrambling up the 
ascents amidst his veterans. He slept at 
réme on the third, and dined at Digne 
on the fourth: it was either here, or at 
astellan, as the colonel said, that Na- 
t° fon endeavoured to persuade the 
ndlord of the inn at which he stopped, 


of cannon wh 


'0 cry Vive ? Empereur / and when the 
_ Positively refused, and exclaimed, 
fom re ctnttarY, Vive le Roi! so far 

“ing angry, praised his loyalty, 
ATELY Mac. No, 286, 


and only asked hitm to drink his: health, 
to which mine host acceded. 

At Digne, the proclamations to the 
army and to the French people were 
printed, and circulated with such ra. 
pidity throughout Dauphiny, that, on 
his route, Napoleon found the towns 
and villages ready to receive him. As. 
yet, however, only one soldier had joined 
him, a grenadier, whom Colonel Jere 
manouski met on the road ; and, inform. 
ing him of the attempt in which he was. 
engaged, endeavoured to persuade into 
the service. The soldier being told that 
the Emperor was advancing, laughed 
heartily, and said, “‘ Good! I shall have 
something to tell at home to-night.” . He 
was with some difficulty convinced that 
the colonel was not in jest ; but, when he 
believed him, consented readily to ene 
list. “ Where shall you sleep to-night?” 
said he to the officer ; and, on being told, 
rejoined, “ My mother lives three leagues 
hence; I must take leave of her; but 
will be with you to-night.” Jermanou- 


ski was accosted some time after arriving, 


in his quarters that evening, by his re« 
cruit, who tapped him on the shoulder, 


and would not be satisfied until promised: 


that the Emperor should be instantly 
informed that Melon, the grenadier, had 
kept his word, and had joined fortunes 
with his ancient master. Napoleon 
slept at Gap on the fifth, attended only 
by ten cavalry soldiers and forty grena= 
diers. . The fortresses and bridge of 
Sisteron were the same day occupied by 
General Cambrone, at the head of forty 
grenadiers. But Melon was the only 
recruit; so that. the inhabitants of the 
towns and villages, particularly at St, 
Bonnet, wished to sound the tocsin, and 
rise in mass to accompany the little army; 
and, notwithstanding they were refused, 


“almost blocked up the roads, and im- 


peded the march by pressing round the 
Emperor, who sometimes walked on 
foot. On the 6th, Napoleon slept at 
Gap, and General Cambrone, with his 
forty, at Mure, towards which place the 
advanced guard of the garrison of Gre~ 
noble, of six thousand men, had marched 
to stop their further progress, and refused 
to parley with the general. Colonel 
Jermanouski, being on the advance, saw 
a body of troops with a white flag drawn 
up in a defile near Vizille. He attempted 
to parley, but an officer, advancing to- 
wards him, cried out, “ Retire, I can 
have no communication with you; keep 
your distance; my men will fire.” The 
colonel tried to pacify him, telling him, 
it was with the Emperor Napoleea that 
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he would have to speak, hot with him- 
self. But the officer still threatened, 
and gave the same answer to Raoul, an 
aide-de-camp of the staff, so that the 
colonel returned to the Emperor, and 
reported his failure. Napoleon said to 
Jermanouski, smiling, “If that is the 
case, I must try what I can do myself.” 
He dismounted; and ordering about fifty 
of his grenadiers to advance, with arms 
reversed, walked quietly towards the 
defile, where he found a battalion of the 
fifth of the line, a company of sappers, 
and another of miners, amounting in all 
to seven or eight hundred men, drawn up 
to oppose him. The officer commands 
ing continued to vociferate, sometimes 
against the Emperor, calling out, i¢ is an 
émpostor, it is not he; and sometimes 
against his troops, ordering them to fire. 
The troops were silent and motionless ; 
for an instant, it appeared, they were 
about to raise their muskets, when Na- 
poleon, halting his grenadiers, walked 
ealmly up to the battalion, and, when 
close to the line, stopped short in the 
front, leoked stedfastly at them, and 
throwing open his outer coat, exclaimed, 
“Te is I, recognize me! If there be 
amongst you one soldier who would kill 
his Emperor, now is his time.” They 
were vanquished at once; and, with re- 
peated shouts of “long live the Em- 
peror, rushed forward to embrace the 
guard. 

Another informant assured me, . that 
immediately after his speech, Napoleon 
walked to a grenadier who hed his 
musket presented, and taking hold of 
one of his mustachios, said, Fé toi, 
vieille mustache, tu a@ é¢1é avec nous a 
Marengo ! 

The tricoloured cockade was assumed 
by the new reinforcements, who ranged 
themselves round the imperial eagles 
amidst the acclamations of the Elbese 
army, and that of the population of Vi- 
azille. Advancing towards Grenoble, 
the Colonel Jermanouski was met by an 
officer on full gallop, who said, “1 sa- 
Jute you on the part of the Colonel 
Henry Labedoytre.” The colonel soon 
arrived at the head of the 4th regiment 
of hussars, carrying an eagle, which had 
been hidden in the military chest. 

He arrived at Fontainbleau at four on 
the morning of the 20th of March; 
there he reviewed a regiment of lancers 
in that coart-yard, in which, eleven 
months ago, he had bid adieu to his 
army and to France; at seven he learnt 
that Louis had fled from Paris; and, at 
twelve, his. army having arrived from 
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Auxerre, he departed for the 


Besides the troops of R} Gretabl 
Lyons, and pad Seulnier the 


ror’s force had been ay me rad 
large body of officers of me oN 


who, since his entry into Gr 
from all quarters joined the old « 
and formed themselves into what 
called a sacred battalion: @ great nu 
ber of soldiers on half-pay, of on lean 
mie ve, 
or dismissed, flocked also to the imperial 
standard, The peasants could with dif 
ficulty be prevented from marching with 
the army to Paris. The emperor was 
met near Essonne by Count, former 
ly his aide-de-camp,who brought & superb 
carriage and six horses for him, as did 
many others of his partisans; to favour 
his entry into the capital, This was x 
six in the evening; Napoleon, howerer, 
remained in his travelling carriage, diam 
by post-horses, and unaccompanied, ex. 
cept by a crowd of generals and other 
officers, which prevented even his chariot 
from being seen. He entered Paris by 
the Boulevards neufs. The royal army, ' 
that had marched to oppose him in the 
— joined him near the gates of 
Paris; but the brilliant imposing scene 
described in the journals as occurring at 
Melun, did not take place, The five 
thousand young nobles of the royal body 
guard, who had taken leave of ther 
friends in the morning, to fly to their 
posts and cover their king and their 
eapital, were seen in the saloons in the 
evening, and told how, finding them- 
selves in their respective positions with- 
out any men to command, they had 
thought it advisable to be themselves the 
heralds of their retreat, and of their 
submission to the new order of things. 
Napoleon came through the gate of the 
Tuileries opposite the Pont Royal, and 
alighted at the palace at eleven o'clock 
—a crowd of officers rushed upon him 
in an instant be was carried off his leg 
—his hat fell off, and he was borne upos 
the shoulders of the eager multitade 0p 
the great staircase into his apartments 
where he was welcomed by some = 
of his former court; one of whom, t 
most beautiful of the party, in & resent 
of delight, threw her arms round his neck, 
and burst into tears. hel 
Before I close this letter, E cannot Ae? 
mentioning, that Napoleon, notwit te 
ing the fatigues of bis late joan), 
which some repose might me ide 
granted, did not retire to rest anut ™ 
night, and was trausacting busine © 
four o’clock the next morning.’ ‘owed 
in, the afternoon of the 21st he rer the 
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First Abdication at Fontainbleau, 
he army of Paris and the guard of 


LIAM AND NAPOLEON. ' 
The sealer may add to the above re- 
ks on the comparison between the 
heding at Torbay and at Cannes, that 
f some circumstances are more favour 
able to William than to Napoleon, there 
are others which tend to the preference 
of the Jatter exploit. The expedition of 
the Prince of Orange was not entirely 
English: that of the emperor was exclus 
sively French, both an its design and 
execution. The parallel between Ney 
and Churchill is altogether to the advan- 
e of the former, inasmuch as the 
English general deserted from his patron, 
benefactor, and friend; but the Freneh 
marshal ¢o his protector, benefactor, and 

former chief. 

ELBA, 

Some English travellers visited Napo- 
leon’s palace at Elba soon after his de- 
yarture, and found his establishment, his 
library, his apartment, and his furniture, 
exactly in the state he had left them. 
His old housekeeper, who had followed 
him through all his vicissitudes of fore 
tone, was in the greatest distress, not 
about herself, but ‘for his safety and suc- 
cess, Her unaffected expressions of ate 
tachment, and artless report of his uni- 
form good humour, were better refuta- 
tions of the hideous pictures drawn of 
his domestic manners, than volames 
written by the flatterers who so long ate 
tended and disgraced his court. Iie 
libtary was strewn with written papers 
tern into small bits, and on the table 
was lying open a life of Charles V,, 
which he had been reaging the night 
before he embarked. 

THE NEW CONSTITUTION, 

The sketch of the new constitution 
tppeared in the Moniteur of Sunday, 
April the 23d. It was said to be prin- 
cipally the work of Mr. Benjamin de 
Constant, a name invariably joined with 
the Lanjuinais, the Raynouards, the 
Bedochs, the F laugergues, the Durbachs, 
tnd all those who had distinguished 
themselves as the patrons of liberty, 
during the reign of eleven months— 
therefore was it expected that the ut- 
most concession would be made to the 
people, and that the democratic spirit 
would prevail throughout every article, 

ose acquainted with the French cha- 
racter were not astonished to hear the 

~asantries launched against this tenth 
“ial of their modern N umas, even before 
Ns promulgation ; but the friends of the 
Peror wore an aspect of the most 
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settled concern and alarm when they 
found the proposal, on its appearance, 
attacked on every side by serious as well 
as playful assailants, I never recollect, 
in my life, to have experienced such a 
change in that which a man is apt to 
call public opinion, that is, the opinion 
of those amongst whom he lives and 
moves, and the voice of ephemeral pubs 
lications, as took place at Paris at the 
appearance of the Acte Additionnel aug 
Constitutions de ’ Empire, Both royale 
ists and republicans, as well even as 
some of those who are supposed more 
attached to the emperor, flew upon it at 
once, They began by the beginning=- 
the very title was offensive.—The “ Ade 
ditional Act to the Constitutions of the 
Empire,” and the “ Napoleon, by the 
Grace of God and the Constitations, 
Emperor of the French,” showed, said 
they, that Napoleon considered the old 
system of despotism, the empire, as 
again in activity; that he skipped over 
the charter of Louis, the reign of Louis, 
and his own abdication, all which ans 
nulled these constitutions, as if they had 
never happened; and that he was Eme 
peror by the grace of God and without 
any interval, after the fashion of the 
monarch whose nineteen years of reign 
he had himself so fairly derided. 

The articles of the constitution were 
attacked in detail by a thousand pam, 
phiets. Those to which the principal 
objection was made, were, the initiation 
of all the laws by the government, which 
was one of the faults of the royal chare 
ter, and the establishment of hereditary 
peers, which seemed a contradiction of 
the decree of the 10th of April, abo» 
lishing the nobility and feudal titles. 

ABDICATION AT FONTAINBLEAU. 

A French colonel, who attended the 
emperor at Fontainbleau during the days 
of bis abdication, informed me, that he 
was standing by the side of Napoleon, on 
the parade, when M. de Caulaincourt 
brought him the first news of his depo- 
sition. The event was communieated 
in a whisper. Napoleon drew back a 
step, bit his lip, and a faint flush passed 
across his cheek; but he recovered him- 
self instantaneously, and continued the 
review. For the first twenty-four bours 
subsequent to his fall, he was a little un- 
quiet ; but afterwards: was restored to his 
usual spirits aud manners. It was a 


lancholy scene; the long corriders, 
the nerve of that vast palace, even the 
anti-chamber of Napoleon, were crowd- 
ed with officers and soldiers, sauntering 
carelessly from room to roomy without 
4F2 subordination, 
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subordination, but without disturbance; 
for not only all order was lost, but all 
spirit even for commotion had subsided. 
Each morning as they rose, some marshal, 
general, or minister, on being asked for 
by the emperor, was found to have 
dropped off to Paris. ) 

Napoleon, when he put his name to 
the abdication, made two or three 
scratches and a dent with the stump of 
the pen, or back of a knife, on the litle 
round claw-footed yellow table, on 
which it was signed. After his resig- 
nation of the empire, he spent his time, 
either in conversation in his apartment, 
ot in alittle English garden at the-back 
of the palace, which he had himself 
Jaid out at considerable expence. In 
the midst of it there is a circular marble 
fountain, with a figure of Diana rising 
from the centre of the bath. On a stone 
bench beside it, and immediately oppo- 
site to a vista, at the end of which is a 
figure of Mercury on a pedestal, Nape- 
Jeon, on one of these days of distress, 
was seated alone for three hours, and 
amused himself in kicking a hole, a foot 
deep, with bis heel, in the gravel beneath. 
The keeper of the palace of Fontain- 
bleau shewed me both the table and the 
fountain. 

Conversing one day with the colonel, 
he said, “ It is not the armies that have 
dethroned me, not the combined sove- 
reigns, not the extraordinary efforts of 
England; but the progress of liberal 
ideas, which, if I had regarded four or 
five years past, I should have confirmed 
my power for ever. However,” said he, 
gaily, “‘T did not, and it is come to this.” 

n the conversation to which I have 
before alluded, which he held with Mr. 
Sismondi, he said, “that he was the 
child of the revolution ; that he owed all 
his greatness to the emancipation of 
France from his ancient servitude; that 
he knew and was attached to the true 
principles of liberty; *‘ quoigue je m'en 
suis écarté,” added he; “ but I have seen 
my error, I have felt and suffered, and I 
acknowledge the absolute necessity and 
demand for freedom in this country.” 

DELUSIONS IN ENGLAND. 

T see, in the English papers, accounts 
of numerous arrests and vivlences at 
Pariseall false, as usual; and resorted 
tv in order to reconcile the people toa 
war against Napoleon, as if he were the 
great enemy of freedom; and our en- 
lightened, candid, liberal, accomplished, 
patriotic ministers, the only patrons of 
national and individual independence. 
These gentlemen know nothing of F rance, 
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if they think there js q- 
imperial despotism being Bese ats 
other way, than by the decided _— 
of the French arms in the lating con 
test, when gratitude may perha hoe 
work of fear. Thete is, howeter wt” 
: 7. » C¥en 
in the army, such a gpirit of independ 
ence, and so weary are the ‘sy ol 
ices of the pepe! boa 
’ Oxious all the new men tp 
assure what they have obtained, that no 
one here thinks, that, under any Suppo 
sition, Napoleon would be able to te. 
suade either his troops or France to car 
a war beyond the Rhine; nor that the 
emperor would find: support in his capi. 
tal or the provinces, if he provoked a 
contest for the recovery even of Belgium 
or if he did not make every effort ~ 
remain at peace. It is his -moderation, 
that is to say, the repeated offers that 
he has made to the allies to maintain 
the treaty of Paris, that has rallied the 
pride and self-love of France round his 
person, and has put the question between 
this country and the combined severeigns 
into the simple form. of a foreign inter- 
ference in the clioice which she is to 
make of a sovereign. 

M. de Caulaincourt’s memorial to the 
emperor, in which it was hinted, that the 
interference of foreigners might prevent 
the regulation of their internal affairs, 
created a suspicion, that a war would be 
commenced to excuse the necessity of 
giving a free constitution to France, 
But the continued determination of Fo- 
gland to pursue this unjust object, and 
the frankness with which the- empe 
ror has thrown himself into the arms of 
the people, has listened to their voire, 
and has identified their interests with 
his own, by the convocation of the 
chamber of representatives, has decided 
the part to be played by those whom we 
call the jacobins—-that is to say, four. 
fifths of the population of France, who 
are determined to stand the shock 0 
nations, and to try the chances of liberty 
at least, in one great throw, in the ar 
son of Napoleon. Accordingly, althoug 
the cap of liberty is not hoisted, | 
eagle is held as its substitute-the ogee 
rial guard march to the Marseillaise; @ 
it was remarked the other day to me a 
the Tuileries, that, for the first ~ 
since the early days of the republic, oe 
troops passed in review to the _— 
the once famous ¢a ira. Every a 
is set to work—the theatre Montans 
is now fitted up as a coffee: house 
tables and: chairs are placed in — 
whilst the boxes, and the Jol bies 


ghrown 
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n into one==On the stage is a pe- 
midst of a natural wena 

upon which is placed the laurel- 
pl eet bust of the emperor, The 
qhole house is crowded every night to 
excess, although there is no other enter- 
rnioment than volunteer songs chaunted 
ro the praise of Napoleon and liberty. 
J recollect that one of them ran upon 
the joke of last year, which assigned the 
name of Nicholas to the emperor. 

The songs at the Montansier are what 
we call of the most inflammatory nature; 
that is, they breathe an ardent spirit of 
liberty, and not only declare the right 
of France to be free, but the wish 
that other nations may profit by her 
example. 

Si les peuples du continent 

Marchaient sur la patrie’ 

La guerre, c’est mon sentiment, 

Serait beintét finie. 

Nous voyant libres, ils diraient 

Vivent les Francs! la France! 
Et tout bas, ils qjouteratent, 

Pour nous queile espérance , : 

& 


Princes du nord, dansons en rond 
Et soyez tous tranquilles, 
Ou vos soldats embrasseront 
Nos phalanges mobiles, 
Attaquez; et la liberté 
Ira de fibre en fibre! 
Votre systéme réjeté 
Le Monpe sera libre. 


I do not require you to praise the 
poetry, but to remark the sentimenis. 


CARNOT AND FOUCHE, 

On the 22d of March, M. Carnot was 
feclared a count of the empire for his 
defence of Antwerp; and was also named, 
by another decree, minister of the inte- 
nor. The national gue-ds, enrolled on 
the Oth ef the mors, and the volunteers, 
were decreed inactive; as also were the 


general councils of the departments, or. 


ganized by the late government on the 
ith of March, 
lhe appointment of M. Carnot, as 
well as of M. Fouché, was direct evi- 
dence of the party into whose hands the 
emperor had determined to throw hiim- 
tell; for, though these two gentlemen are 
considered of very different inclinations, 
the one being attached to the principles, 
and the other only to the results, of the 
eecution 5 yet they are equally a pro- 
- on against any renovation of the 
no gat despotism, The former minis- 
ae may be considered a repub- 
. op 9 thinks no preliminary step s0 
‘0 accomplish his great object as 
Perpetual exclusion of an ancient 


incorrigible dynasty; and who, for this 
purpose, has not hesitated to devate hime 
self to the service of the emperor en< 
tirely and without reserveea conduct, 
for which if his propensities cannot alto. 
gether account, the circumstances of the 
case may. M. Carnot is believed to 
have survived that acuteness and penee 
tration which have given his name so 
deserved a celebrity; and his -firmoess 
and courage, which still remain, having 
lost those guides, are by those who do 
not esteem him, not unfrequently de- 
graded into obstinacy and rashness. His 
Memoir to Louis the Eighteenth must 
surely be considered a very inferior per. 
formance, and as much might be guessed 
by the extraordinary paius taken to dis- 
perse it; as, amongst other contrivances, 
It 18 NOW Vagrant through the streets in 
such tilted carts as are used in London 
by the perambulatory egents of lottery 
contractors. 

The Duke of Otranto, from whom 
more compliance might be expected, as 
his principles have a greater tendency 
towards imonarchical establishments, is 
nevertheless suspected to be much less a 
Napoleonist than his brother minister ; 
and, being regarded as such, is consi- 
dered as so much the more certain a 
guarantee of the moderate popular 
policy which the emperor resolves to 
pursue, : 

He is decidedly the best head, so they 
say, in France; and at this moment is 
in possession, unaccountable as it may 
seem, of the confidence of all parties, if 
perhaps we except the very decided ime 
perialists attached to the person of Nae 
poleon.. Of all the ministers appointed 
by Napoleon, I hear of ouly one who is 
not respectable for some quality; and, 
with that exception, their appontment 
is such as would do credit to any cout 
in Europe. Recollect always, that I am 
talking of the Carnots and Fouchés of 
1815, not of those persons as they ap- 
peared in 1794. 
D’AVOUST. 

The Prince of Eckmuth is looked upos 
in England as a monster, for the extre- 
mities to which he reduced Hamburgh ; 
but those extremities were necessary for 
the defence of the town intrusted to bis 
care, and, severe as they were, have not 
left the marshal without admirers, even 
in that devoted city, where his exact 
discipline and bis disinterestedness were 
topics of praise, whilst the suburbs were 
by his orders destroyed. The marshal 
refused the purse presented as usual to 


the military governor of the city. 
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THE DUKE OF VICENZA. 

The Duke of Vicenza has been named 
to the department of foreign affairs, 
being at the same time grand master of 
the horse. He is an exceedingly popular 
person, and contributes very much, as 
well as Count Mollien, to the. respecta- 
bility of the present ministry. To hear 
such animalcule as Blacas and others, 
through the channel of our pitiful news- 
papers, call these gentlemen the rebel 
government, and exhaust every epithet 
of abuse upon men against whom no 
other eharge can be brought than that 
they have. placed themselves in the post 
of honourable peril, must move the spleen 
both of English and French, of whatever 
party, who retain any sentiments of ge- 
perosity and candour, 

HIS MEASURES, , 

Napoleon lost no time in re-organizing 
his empire: his first care was directed 
to the army, of different corps of which 
he held repeated reviews and inspections 
in the court of the Tuileries. Every 
regiment in the service addressed him 
in terms of we devotion. All 
the officers on half-pay, who followed 
the emperor, and who were in Paris, 
were immediately put in activity by an 
order of the 24th, On the 21st Napo- 
Jeon reviewed the Elbese battalion. On 
the 24th he inspected two divisions, and 
the chasseurs and Jancers of the guard, 
On the 25th ten regiments of infantry, 
six of cavalry, and two of artillery, pass- 
ed before him. Most of these troops 
had arrived by forced marches at Paris, 
to assure or partake the triumph of their 
favourite. 

The emperor took care to converse 
with the officers and men on the parade; 
a familiarity due, I think, to their affec- 
tion, and by no means unworthy of him 
orthem. The first week was chiefly oc- 
eupied in reviewing the troops, and in 
measures of internal re-organization. 
Some regiments, indeed, passed before 
the emperor every day up to the 28th. 

On the 30th of March, the works of 
Paris were re-cemmenced at the foun- 
tain of the Elephant, the Louvre, the 
new market-place of St. Germains, and 
the office of foreign affairs: the next 
week the workmen were doubled—the 
streets recovered their former names— 
the public buildings their imperial in- 
scriptions==the theatres were declared 
on their ancient footing—and the impe- 
rial conservatory, for the education and 


maintenance of actors and singers of 
both sexes restored, 
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The emperor’s bust was 7 
acclamation, at the saloon pyran 
servatory; as were his statue, and the 
foreign colours. preserved during the last 
reign, and hidden in the king’s time, jn 
the theatre of the legislative body, This 
last step, together with replacing Carle 
Vernet’s grand picture of the battle of 
Marengo in the Louvre, and similar pro. 
ceedings, unimportant as they may ap. 
pear, did not lose their effect; as indeed 
they were indicative that the time bad 
arrived, when the French were no lon 
to be ashamed of thair former exploits, 
nor regard the trophies of their glory 
as the emblems of treason and usu. 
pation. 

On the Sist of March he visited and 
spent some time at the establishment at 
St. Denis, dedicated to the education 
and maintenance of the daughters of 
members of the legion of honour, “This 
institution originating in Napoleon, it 
was part of the folly and the eystem of 
the Bourbons to neglect. z 

Napoleon has taken care to risit all 
the scientific establishments: he went to 
the Garden of Plants on the 6th of April, 
and the same day called on Mr. David, 
with whom he remained an hour, exa- 
mining his picture of the Pass of Ther 
mopyle; these visits he pays without 
any suite or giving notice of his arrival 
—a simplicity which I. observe to be 
most effectual in the successor of Louis. 
On this Sunday, the @d, the imperial 
guard gave a fate to the national guard 
and garrison of Paris, in the Champ de 
Mars. The common soldiers, to the 
number of 15,000, were placed at tables 
in the open air; whilst the officers ~~ 
in the galleries of the palace of te 
military school. After the repast, t 
was served up in presence of an ae 
multitude, on the sloping sides - ‘ 
plain, and which was interrupte . 
many military songs and other toasts 
the health of the emperor, the € King 
and the imperial prince (for so the if 
of Rome is now denominated), repes of 
to the sound of music and discharges a 
artillery, the whole mass of guests 

he shout of some 
spectators rose to the & bums!” 
voices which cried out “ to ween 
The procession, carrying 3 
em sine, with music, moved a he 
Tuileries, and presented itself a sng at 
imperial apartments with unceas! 8 


. clamations, to which Napoleon fpr 


by appearing at the window, 4 
cin tne ‘cothonhenie multitude, whe ches 
repaired to the column of . s a 
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‘, the square Venddme, under 
ghich the bust of Napoleon received a 
golemn inauguration; at whieh moment 
the pedestal of the pillar and the aa 
of the square were spontaneously 1 Ue 
ginated, and rings of soldiers, national 
yards, and citizens, danced round the 
monument of their former glories. The 
evening ended with a procession round 
the boulevards, the palais royal, and 
principal streets of the neighbouring 
quarter. No excesses, no insulting of 
royalists, no turbulent shouts, or mena- 
cing gestures; in short, no sign of the 
triumph of one citizen over another was 
displayed during this féte. 

THE CONFEDERATES, 

I took the liberty, in a conversation 
with one of the emperor’s aid-de-camps 
on the 14th, when I heard his letter had 
been returned unopened by the Prince 
Regent, and transmitted to Vienna, to 
recommend another a#pplication, upon 
the pretext of the entire pacification of 
the empire, which, was afterwards an- 
nounced, as I have mentioned, on Sune 
day the 17th, and which might have 
some effect upon the fears or the justice 
of the English cabinet. ‘* Nothing but 
an extreme ignorance of the real state 
of things in France” could occasion, I 
thought, “ such unaccountable conduct.” 
“We have tried,” said the general, “ to 
let them know the truth, but they will 
not hear us: however, the Moniteurs 
get to England, they will see the truth 
there.” Certainly, they will see it, but 
they will not believe it : they will believe 
the Austrian Observer instead. ‘‘ Well, 
but your countryman is gone to London; 
he will tell what is the real posture of 
aflairs.” They will not believe him either. 
“If so,” rejoined this gentleman, “* what 
is the use of any further attempt at 
communication? However, I cannot help 


thinking that every thing is as well known. 


in Londen as at Paris, and that your 
Fovernment have eyes, but shut them.” 
The simple reply to which was, only to 
ask him if he had ever read our Courier, 
or seen Lord Castlereagh. 
Tustead of believing the Moniteur, our 
g00d ministers gave credit tothe Austrian 
bserver; one article of which, on the 
a of April, said that the Tuileries 
; like an intrenched camp, being 
- “ with troops and cannon, with 
8 ted matches, But the ministry have 
_peeared anxious that as litthe commu- 
catton as possible should take place 
; tween the two countries, for fear dis- 
kreeable facts should find their way to 
Parliament and the country; for a 


$91 
French commissary, sent to Dover on 
the 8th of April, to demamé the reci- 
procal and usual interchange of letters 
and journals between Calais and that 
port, was told, that not only his propo- 
sition could not be listened to, but that 
he must quit England the same day, 
NAPOLEON'S CRIMES. 

Napoleon was not bora te the rpte 
—*the head and front of his offending 
hath this extent—no more,” 

By this he hath offended the sovereigns 
of Europe, but not the peopleGeorge 
Prince Regent—not you and me, 

BAD FAITH OF THE CONPBDERATES. 

I have not mentioned the infractions 
of the treaty of Fontainbleau, with which 
Napoleon charges the other contracting 
parties, the treatment of the Empress 
Maria Louisa, his wife; of Joachim, 
King of Naples, his brother-in-law, the 
refusal of the stipuluted pensiou to him= 
self, and the attempts made upon his life 
by the Bourbon governor of Corsica. 
The sequestration of the Bonaparte 
property was pronounced by a decree, 
bearing date the 14th of December, 1814, 
as you have seen in the Moniteur of the 
11th of April. With respect co the at 
tempts at assassination, I shall only say 
that the officers who attended the Ema 
peror at Elba assert them to be undeni-. 
able. The Colonel Jermanouski in- 
formed me, that the imperial staff had 
established a police amongst themselves, 
and that the district of Porto Longone 
was entrusted to him. He employed as 
a spy the physician of the Englislt cone 
sul. They received previous information 
of the fellow sent by Brulart, governor 
of Corsica; and having, upon his arrival, 
shown him that they were totally aware 
of his project, they disarmed him of a 
rifle gun which he had brought with him, 
and sent him from the island. I[t was 
natural, that upon seeing how punctu. 
ally the stipulations made with him and 

his family were kept, Napoleon should 
also expect more violent injuries, aud 
perhaps an infraction of the main article 
of the conditions upon which he had 
abdicated the sovereignty of France. 
The rumour, whether founded or not, 
that it was proposed at congress to re. 
move him to St. Helena, had certainly 
reached him—he talked of it to an En- 
glish friend of mine, adding, “it will be 
no casy matter to drive me and my 
prenadiers out of these rocks; neither of 
us will quit them alive.” 
ANTICIPATION OF WAR, 

Such is the view that those- English- 
men, who are ou this spot, must — 
ie 
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the threntened contest, that, if the ar- 
mies of Wellington and Napoleon meet 
in the field, I should tremble at an En. 
glish victory. I could receive no con- 
gratulation on a triumph in a bad cause, 
and one which might eventually endanger 
the individual independence of my coun- 
trymen. Do we want any accession to 
the glory of our arms? Are there any 
disgraces tu repair? Any uncertainties 
to decide? Amongst the topics em- 
ployed by our bolder orators, I have not 
heard that this has found a place. Let 
me, then, again implore you to vote for 
peace; or, at least, not to vote for the 
War, 
MURAT. 

The advance of Murat and his army, 
although the treatment he had received 
from the congress might justify any con- 
duct in him, so far from being precon- 
certed with Napoleon, was in direct op- 
position to the wishes of the court of 
Paris; and I have never ceased to hear 
it deprecated in this place, even when it 
was supposed the King of Naples had 
defeated his enemies. Not only was 
that movement ridiculed as precipitate 
and ill contrived, but asserted positively 
to be the consequence of a fatal jea- 
lousy, which induced the king to anti- 
cipate that liberation of Italy, which 
would otherwise be reserved fur his im- 
perial brother-in-law, - The Italians, 
who saw no sign of concert between the 
king and him, in whom all their hopes 
must finally centre, i spite of the pro- 
clamations addressed to them, and in 
spite of their own propensities, remained, 
except in Bologna, tranquil spectators of 
the contest between the Neapolitans and 
the Austrians. The signal and incom. 
prelensible defeat of the former was no 
encouragement to insurrection; and I 
believe that few swords were drawn for 
Murat by the friends of Italian inde- 
pendence. He has fallen, as you have 
learnt; and, as far as he is himself con- 
cerned, has fallen unregretted ia France, 
where he is so far from being considered 
as an ally of the Emperor, that .the 
friends of the court accuse him as the 
earliest deserter, and a continued traitor 
to his brother’s cause. Some. reports 
say he is now at St. Cloud, others, at 
the gulf of Juan; but the imperial ge- 
nerals aver that he has been tried enough; 
and I heard one of them, the other day, 
express a hope thas he might not be put 
Szain to command the French cavalry, 
He is, indeed, not to.be pitied; on the 
contrary, we must look on him with an 








ot eye, as having furnished 
and exultati : 
_. xultation to the enemies of free. 


THE CAMPAIGN, 


Visiting an aide-de-camp of 
peror, I found him euplenet oh “om 
detail the country on the Belgien — 
tier, and was asked by him bag 
separation of the Prussian and English 
armies, and arapid march upon Bruise 
would not surprise our politicians in 
England. “ We can beat Blucher firs: 
and “then,” added he, siniling, mn 
shall try your Wellington. No one doubts 
the undaunted bravery of English sol. 
diers, but the loss of 20,000 men wouid 
make the people of London look a little 
pale. You are rather’ sparing of ‘your 
own blood, though I cannot say that you 
care aboot that of your friends.” The 
general was right, I thought, in the for. 
mer part of his remark; and, as to the 
latter, I presume he had been lately 
reading the comparative valuation of 
flesh and blood made by Lord Castle. 
reagh in the House of Commons, on the 
24th, when he set down an Englishman 
at from sixty to seventy pounds sterling, 
but assured his friends and the public, 
that he had bargained for the continental 
creature of the same species and requis 
site pugnacious properties, at eleven 
pounds two shillings a head, and would 
sell them to bis countrymen at prime 
cost. 

A mighty merechant—and his trade was 
man. 
DEATH OF MURAT. 

It is hardly worth while to argue whe- 
ther Ferdinand had a right to kill his pr- 
soner—upfortunately he had the power. 
A Bourbon has executed a brother of 
Napoleon, who spared the life of the 
Duke of Angouléme, after his own head 
had been set up to sale by the uncle ol 
that prince. We shall be reminded of 
the Duke of Enghien:—but let no one 
ever presume again to taunt the imperial 
cabinet with an action that bas found 
such a confirmation, _ It is to be hoped, 
that when a soldier, brave as chivalry, 
generous, hospitable, known to many at 
Englishman by the unprecedented part! 
exercise in his favour g we a 
and kingly quality, and whose | 
crime nyse Lin not to the w 
cause, but to that of his brother, iy 
under the musquets of a cruel, cow | of 
court, no participation oF 4 agg 
such a vengeance was extorted from a 
British minister, The manes of Car 4 
cioli want ho companion. Per oa 
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have been. stretched to 
ay boat any loss to the Bri- 


save him, for honour and mode- 


tish reputation 


on 
eg A REVIEW. 


Qa Sunday I was in the Tuileries, 
where five regiments of the line and four 
of the young guard, together with a body 
of recruits, were paraded before the Em- 

r, Napoleon stood for some time 
immediately under the window of the 
covacil of state, in which I was placed, 
and gave me the opportunity of observ- 
ing one or two Circumstances which I[ 
hope you will not think too trifling to dee 
serve mention, It was a very hot day, 
and he was standing in the shade of the 
building as the regiments passed, but, 
looking up, he advanced a pace or two, 
and placed himself in the sun, as it ap- 
peared tome aod those who were witn 
me, evidently because he observed that 
he alone was protected fromthe heat. A 


battalion of the guard coming .up, Na-. 


pleon stepped forwards to them, and, 
whilst they were filing, marched with his 
hands behind, absolutely confounded with 
and amongst. the soldiers, Some regi- 
ments of the line were then drawn up in 
front, and presented arms: he walked 
along close to them, and seeing a grena- 
dier with a petition in his hand sroppes 
before him, took the paper, talked for 
two minutes to him, and ended by pul- 
ling the man’s nose. A little afterwards 
acolonel running up to him with some 
news, which he communicated with a 
laugh, the Emperor raised himself on 
tiptoe, and interrupted him by giving 
him a sound box on the ear, with which 
the officer went away smiling and shew- 
ing his cheek, which was red with the 
blow. I started at the sight, of which I 
knew neither the cause nor consequence, 
but was satisfied by a general officer, who 
informed me that.such friendly flaps were. 
hot unusual with the Emperor, and that 
he himself had seen other instances of 
this singular familiarity. On one occa- 
ion, a soldier, at a review, ‘shouted vive 
pereur, the whole line being silent, 
when Napoleon went up to. him, and 
asking him how many campaigns he had 
terved, added, “‘how happens it you have 
hot been promoted?” The soldier an- 
‘wered—** on m’a fait la queue trois fois 
or la croix,” «+ Bh bien,” replied the 
mperor, **je te donne la queue,” and, 
eving him a slap in the face, conferred 
“pon him the cross of the legion of ho- 
i At his first interview with Gene« 
aA App since his return, he gave him 
sort of blow, vulgarly called.a punch 
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in ‘the stomach, crying —*! quoi, coguin, 
tu voudras me tuer?” alluding to this 
general’s being named by the king to a 
military division when the Emperor came 
from Eiba, 

These manners may appear gross and 
vulgar, but certainly they have succeeded 


completely with the French soldiery; for’ 


both on the present occasion and at other 


reviews, I have remarked an enthusiasm, 


an affcction, a delight apparent. in the 
countenances of the troops at the sight 
of their general, which no parent can 
command in the midst of his family, 
The Emperor continued his inspection 


until six o’clock, having reviewed about’ 


fiftcen thousand men, and, lastly, the cas 
vairy of the guard, amongst which were 
distinguished thé Polish lancers who at- 
tended him at Elba. The colonel of 


these troops seemed intoxicated with’ 


pride and satisfaction, whilst he rode by 
the side of Napoleon down the line of 
his small squadron, and took care, when 
the Emperor passed in the rear, to face 


round aod salute him again, contrary, [ 


believe, to all discipline. 

Of the French troops I shall only say 
that their appearance, to my eyes, is more 
military than that of any soldiers in the 
world ; and that the old guard might pass 
for the representatives of the gentry of 
France. It is impossible to view them 
without admiration and regret, 

THE CHAMP DE MAI, 

On the Sist, the discharge of a hun 
dred cannons from the bridge of Jena had 
announced the eve of the ceremony, and 
a similar salute was fired at daylight the 
next morning. We set off at nine o'clock 5. 
and walking by the Tuileries, the Elysian 
Fields, the quay and bridge of Jena, 
crossed into the Champ de Mars, which 
we traversed through the masses of sol- 
diery of the imperial and national guard 
which were forming upon the plain. Are 


‘rived at the amphitheatre, and showin 


our admission tickets, we were conducte 
by a grenadier of the guard, after a mise 
take or two, into the inner structure, 
which we found nearly full, and took our 
places in the seats allotted, according to 
the lettering under the eagles, to the de- 
partment of the Sarthe, The first ign 
of the approaching ceremony was ‘the 
lighting of the candles at the altar; and, 
at a quarter after twelve, we heard the 
cannon announce the departure of the 
Emperor from the Tuileries. My friend 
and myself were about six benches from 
the highest range of seats; so that b 
pressing Specie oop aay roun . 
4 the amp G@ Jars, and 
we looked over CG P wed 
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beheld a sight superb indeed: the troops 
were drawn up on eacli side down the 
whole length of the plain—the whole of 
the national guard, and the imperial 
guard, and the troops of the line, as well 
as the gendarmery, were under arms, 
either in the field or in the city. In half 
an hour the cannon of the bridge of Jena 
told us, that the imperial procession had 
set foot on the plain; we had before seen 
the red lancers filing over the bridge, and 
the long train of the cavalry of the guard, 
with the suite of carriages, moving along 
like a vast piece of distant clock.work, 
along the quay of the palace of the King 
of Rome, on the other side of the Seine. 
The cavalry of the guard, as they advanced 
tofvards the amphitheatre, formed on 
both sides, so as to make a lane in front 
of the infantry, the wiiole length of the 
plain, from the river to the throne. A 
line of imperial foot guards fenced off a 
passage round the left side of the amphi- 
theatre, to form an entry for the imperial 
@arriages into the interior of the struc- 
ture. Shortly, the commandant of Paris, 
Count Hulin, and his staff, with the 
heralds at arms, approached us, and 
wheeled through this lane to the left: he 
was followed by fourteen state carriages, 
each drawn by six bay horses. The last 
but one of these showed us Cambaceres, 
the arch-chancellor of the empire; and 
the last the three imperial princes. They 
advanced at a slow trot; and wound 
round into the amphitheatre. After a 
short interval, we saw a squadron of red 
Tancérs, followed by a mass of officers on 
service, aide-de-camps, and state grooms, 
These immediately preceded the imperial 
carriage, which was a large gilt coach, 
with glass pannels, surmounted by an im- 
mense gilt crown, nearly covering the 
whole top of the body. Four footmen or 
ages were crowded before, and six be- 
hind: and two marshals of the empire 
fode on each side of the carriage, which 
was drawn by eight milk-white horses, 
dressed in lofty plumes of white, each 
Ted by a groom, who scarcely could hold 
him down. Napoleon was distinct! 
seen through the glass pannels, in his 
plumage covered bonnet and imperial 
mantle: he bowed, as he passed round the 
amphitheatre, to the shouts of the sol- 
diers and the people, which were mingled 
with the repeated discharges of artiller 
from the batteries of the military school. 
A squadron of the thasseurs of the gaard 
elosed the Procession. We returned to 
our seats; and presently, a body of pages, 
in green and zcld uniforms, ran down the 
stairs from the window, and ranged them- 
rie 
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sélves on each side’ thie’ ¥ ha) 
platform of the throne to mere ct the 
gfenadier of the guard was posted - f 
foot of the steps to the left and i = 
right. . The tribwnes dnider the Ca “. 
then began to be filled. ‘The prand ce 
dons of the legion of honour, and the 
marshals of the empire, occupied that 
the left, and the counsellors of aa 
placed themselves in that to the right 
Several great officers of state, in fancs 
dresses, Spanish mantles, and feathered 
bonnets, took their station chiefly on the 
steps to the right of the throne, The 
Duke of Vicenza and Count Segur, grand 
master of the ceremonies, stood at the 
top of the highest step. The atch-chan. 
cellor Cambaceres then tottered down to 
the platform, in a blue mantle spotted 
with gold hees, to a chair placed for him 
# little below the chairs to the right of the 
throne. There was much laughing in our 
vicinity when this personage appeared, 
whose talents and whose taste are alike 
notorious throughout the empire. The 
Archbishop of Tours and the Cardinal 
Cambaceres, with four bishops and as 
sistants, ascended into the tribune of the 
altar. It was one o'clock. The artils 
lery still thundered frem the battery, 
when Napoleon, amidst a mass of his no- 
bles and princes, marched from the win. 
dow down the steps to the platform, and 
the assembly arose with a shout. All 
were uncovered except the Emperor, who 
wore his Spanish black bonnet, shaded 
with plumes, and looped with a large 
diamond in front. His mantle was of 
purple velvet, edged with broad em- 
broidery of gold on the outside, and lined 
with white ermine, scarcely descending to 
his ancles, and tied round his throat with 
out any arm-holes, He advanced hastily 
in front, bowed, or rather nodded, twe 
or three times, and Aung himself, of, to 
use the right word, plumped himself 
down into his throne, and rolled his man- 
tle round him. He looked very ungain'y 
and squat. His brothers took thei 
seats at his side; Lucien to the left, Jo- 
seph and Jerome to the right: 4 wee 
pew oo in fancy dresses of white 
taffety from head to foot; and, mye 
the house of Austria, looked as ill as (le 
princes of any legitimate house 1 Chris- 
tendom. No sooner was the eres 
seated than the artillery was silenced, 'Y 
a signal from an officer who flourished # 
sword from the left of the steps of ! “ 
throne, and was answered by pars rare 
in the area of the theatre. A smai™” 


vet-coloured altar, or prt alk pre 
mri’ 


taoved before the Emperor, 

















The Champ de Mai. - 


was performed by the priests and 
phic of the opera house, in the 
tribune opposite to the pavilion, Da- 
ring this interval Napoleon was less oc- 
cupied with his prayers than with an 
opera glass, with which he was contem- 
plating the assembly. The music ceased, 
the velvet altar was removed, and imme- 
diately a large body of men crowded from 
the area, and ascended the steps of the 
throne. These were the central deputa- 
tion from the electors of the empire, 
chosen a few days before by selection 
from all the colleges. They filled the 
whole flight of steps, and were intro- 
duced in a mass to the Emperor. 

The arch-chancellor then rose from his 
seat, and, advancing to the Emperor 
with certain papers in his hands, commu- 
nicated to him the acceptation of the 
eonstitution; and the master of the cere- 
monies received the orders of the Em. 
peror to carry the result to the herald at 
arms. The sword was flourished, and 
the drums beat, when the herald, in a 
voice not audible to us, declared the 
acceptation of the constitution, At this 
moment the batteries fired a general 
salute. The central depptation maved 
a litle lower down, but still filled the 
poscipal pact of the steps.of the throne. 
dhe attendants of the great chamberlain 
then placed a small gilt table, containing 
a gold writing standish, before the Em- 
peror, The arch-chancellor laid the 
constitution on the table, and handed 
the pen to Prince Joseph, who gave it 
toNapoleon. The Emperor quickly and 
carelessly put his name to this famous 
Act at ten minutes before two o'clock. 
The table was moved away; and then, 
opening a rollof paper, he addressed the 
immense concourse in a loud shrill voice, 
which at times made him audible even 
to the benches where we were placed. 
*i'8 Opening words=-Empereur, consul, 
soldat, je tiens tout du pé ached 
4s distinctly, as also the sentence—j’ai 
“onvogué le Champ de Mai. He was Ab 
frauded at the end with cries of 
+ Empereur ! Vioe Marie Louise! When 
hie acclamations had subsided, the Arch- 
bishop of Bourges, first almoner of the 
“pire, presented the Testament, upon 

iS knees, to Napoleon, who. took the 
oath ‘to observe,-and to. cause the ob- 
#¢rvance of the.constitution;” and the Z¢ 
um was chaunted from the tribune. of 
the altar. The Republican Carnot, in 
his white § panish dress, carried the eagle 
ef the national guard .of the de 


i partment 
af the Seine; the bald-headed Davonst .cident 
shat of the frst regiment of the ling, and 
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Decrés of che first marine.corps. Then 
it was that Napoleon, with an animation 
in bis manner and countenance which 
gave to that ceremony asuperior interest 
to any other event of this national as- 
sembly, threw off his imperial mantle, 
hastily leaped from his throne, and ad- 
vanced to meet his eagles. The waving 
sword and beating drums commmded 
silence, and, taking the standards in his 
hands, he returned them to.the three mi- 
nisters, with a short speech, which he de- 
livered in a loud and lively tone. The 
concluding sentence, “ Vous le jurez,” 
pierced the whole assembly, and was 
answered by the exclamation of those 
around.the throne—-“‘ We swear.” The 
drums beat, and shortly afterwards the 
Emperor, still in his short crimson tupic, 


accompanied by all his marshals,and dig- 


nitaries, and lost to our sight in the blaze 
of uniforms, and eagles, and banners, de- 
scended the steps, traversed the area, 
passed through the opening of the the- 
atre by.the altar, and, crossing between 
files of soldiers, mounted the platform in 
the open plain. He seated himself on 
this throne, surrounded by ,his marshals 
and court, who occupied the steps on 
each of the four .sides of the structure. 
My friend and myself pressed backward 
to the outward circle of the amphitheatre, 
and surveyed a scene more magnificent 
than any pen can describe. The mo- 
narch on his open throne, which seemed 
a glittering pyramid of eagles, and arms, 
and military jhabits, crowned by his own 
white plumes--an immense plain, as jt 
were, of soldiers, flanked with multj- 
tudes so.innumerable that the sloping 
banks on cach side presented but one 
mass of heads—the man—-tlie occasion— 
all conspired to surprise us into a most 
unqualified, unphilosophical admiration 
of the whole spectacle before.us; which 
was not diminished when the bayonets, 
and cuirasses, and helmets, flashing as 
far as we could see, and the flags of the 
Jancers fluttering, and the music burst- 
ing from the plain, announced that the 
whole scene, far and near, began te 
move. . sc; ». seie 

" The whole army, amounting, it is sajd, 
to fifty thousand, of which twenty-seven 
thousand were national guards, now filed 
before the throne me their eagles, in 

i er; ¢t mperial g 

pial on right to left, and the 


marching from 
Poem oe left to right, Towards the 


jew the crowd rushed from 
Soe esaks towards the throne, byt no ace 
32 slight ropeand a sine 

placed at co 
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intervals, were sufficient to protect the 
amphitheatre and the throne. 
FRENCH PATRIOTISM. 

I must inform you, that, from Fontain- 

bleau to the frontiers, through all the 
‘country which we have traversed, there 
appears but one sentiment—that of de- 
fending the national cause to the last. Tn 
the Jura and the long line of frontier we 
have pursued, the whole population is in 
arins. Posts and beacons are established 
at every turn of the road, and guarded 
by peasants of all ages, with pikes and 
fowling-pieces. In Franche Comte the 
school children have enrolled themselves, 
and a body of them actually passed in 
review before a geueral at Dole: a hun- 
dred of these infant warriors last year 
cast consternation into the Austrian gar- 
rison at § lines, by some pranks which 
they played to alarm them during the 
night. I do not say that the emperor, 
in these countries, is the object of une 
qualified regard; but I do assert that the 
Bourbons are much less so, and that 
scarcely any innkeeper or postmaster 
fails to tell some tale to their disadvan. 
tage, with which these princes furnished 
them in their unpaid progresses through 
the provinces. The usual character 
given of Napoleon here is, that he is a 
great man, fit for France and Frenchmen, 
but too fond of war. The predominant 
wish (I may say passion) of the people 
and soldiers, in every part of the country 
1 have seen, is peace, which the ignorant 
sanguinary. statesmen of Congress will 
not see or allow, because they are in 
want of war themselves. 
DISASTERS OF LIBERTY. 

We had passed Macon, and had ar. 
rived at the little town of St. Albin, the 
next stage: the horses were put to our 
carriage, when a man on horseback beg- 
ged to say a word to us, and asked in a 
whisper whether we had heard the news, 
What news ? Why, bad news, the worst. 
The Emperor had returned to Paris—had 
abdicated. Two merchants, passing 
through Tournus on their way to. Lyons, 
had shewn a Paris journal stating the 
fact. What journal? The Journal Gé. 
néral. It was natural that we should 
add, ** You must not believe that journal, 
it is a suspected paper.” Our informant 
replied that he thought so too, and that 
the merchants had been followed by a 
gendarme and taken to the prefect; who, 
however, upon examining their paper, 
had suffered them to depart. The fact 
was the more unaccountable, as the te- 
Jegraph at Lyons had that morning an. 
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nounced a second victo 


‘the allies, in which the gained Oey 


been nearly annihilated, Our ine 


“assigned nv cause for the 
there had been some inligut tala 
the bottom of it; so the merchants had 
‘averred. He did not believe the stp 
but was evidently much disturbed and 
accompanied: us to the next wees 
meet the courier from Paris, At Town 
nus we were stopped in the streets for 
‘the examination of our Passports, ‘and 
found every one in extreme siiiet 
The post-house was: surrounded with 
crowds, who, although they knew we 
came from the oppusite quarter, wished 
to know our opinion on the subject; and 
who were not a little pleased.at hearin 
our arguinents on the improbability 
the fact. Tournus is one of the towns 
which distinguished itself last year, in the 
defence made against the allies, At 
Sennecy, the next stage, in the road to 
which place we met the courier, the 
truth burst upon us. We paused, but 
did not still altogether resign our incredy, 
lity, for we could only see a paper calied 
Le Journal des Campagnes in a small 
tavern, where some country fellows and 
people of the town were dining, and 
joined with us in still wishing to wait for 
the Monjteur itself, of which, however, 
an extract was given in’ this journal, 
The — intelligence was read aloudap 
Napoleon had gained victories on the 
16th and 17th, attacked the English on 
the 18th, and beat them up to half-past 
eight in the evening, when a desperate 
charge being made on some English bat. 
teries by four battalions of the middle 
guard, and these battalions being thrown 
into eonfusion by a charge of cavalry, 2 
route took place. The French army 
thought the old guard had been repulsed, 
la vieille garde est r ée was the cry, 
which was followed up by shouts of 
sauve qui peut ; the whole-army began to 
run; in vain the old guard tried to stop 
them, and was itself borne down by the 


‘mass of fugitives; even the squadrons of 


the body guard about the emperor were 
borne backwards ; all rushed to the point 
of communication, and a complete 
feat ensued, Cannons, carriagesy lt 
park of artillery, all the reserve of the 
whole army, was left and taken on 
field of battle. The emperor retw 
to Paris, His abdication was not mem 
tioned. ies 

At the close of the recital, the mar 
present said it was not—coul hte 
true, One added, * if so, the Bour? wil 
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sii. come backe-they may—but they 
shall reign over stones; the men will die, 
or depart to some happier country.” 

We spoke to the postmaster, and asked 
him if the emperor had really been de- 
feated; it will require some time to for- 

et the air and accent with which he 
replied, muis, out—completement battu, 
At Chalons sur Saone we read the Jour- 
yal de Empire of the 22d. All was 
confirmed relative to the total defeat of 
the French army at Mont St, Jean. But 
we travelled tra Met night and the next 
day, and the following night, before we 
saw the paper of the 23d, at Sens, which 
indeed contained the abdication of Napo- 
leon, in a declaration to the French 
people, dated the 22d of the month, I 
know not how you feel, but his expres- 
sion, ma vie nee se est terminée, cut 
me to the heart.. | recalled hin to my 
mind at the opening of his parliament, 
at the commencement of a new career 
so glorious, oe sO peg ar o— i" 
witnessing the clase of such a iile, leit 
the sensations which the great author of 
= Idler describes as attendant upon 
the contemplation of the last in any 
sfort, The news, however, was known 
to be true as far to the southward as 
Autun, We witnessed no disturbances 
in any of the towns, but were informed 
that 1500 troops of the line had passed 
Sens yesterday morning, shouting Vive 
?Empereur, and a bus les Royalistes. At 
a ee hie ~ Journal de PEm- 
pire, that Napo Bonaparte had re- 
tired provisionally to Makanisias, The 
change of style spoke a volume to us, 
They had told us at Montereav that he 
Was gone, or going, to England. We 
had before, as far down as Villeneuve, 
met with soldiers, individually and in 
small parties, without arms, and some 
wounded in the hand or head, returning 
from the beaten army. Advancing a 
little further, we learnt who were the 
nominal masters of France, and that we 
were now in the empire of the Duke of 
Otranto, administered in the name of the 
French people. At Charenton we passed 
through soldiers who were receiving their 
? mi and, entering Paris by the gate 
te saw, in the crowds, and 
ans, and theatres, and coffee- 
ae of the boulevards, no sign of the 
we although sume people might from 
such a sight conjecture the moral degra- 
dation, of France. 
NAPOLEON. 
pi Vapoleon is fatlen for ever! Tncredi- 
fo on you may think it, he is almost 
y pottens =No one, except the imme- 


leon’s. Retreat. 
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diate friends of the government, pretends 
to know for certain whether he is still 
at Malmaison, or seems to think it a 
question of importance to ask. On Sa- 
turday last, Count M— saw him theres 
he was tranquil, but quite lost. His 
friends now pretend that, since his return 
from Elba, he has never been the maa 
he used to be, Certain itis, that he was 
employed for fifteen hours a day, at an 
average, during his three month)’ reign; 
and that he owned to one ef his aide. 
de-cainps, an acquaintance of mine, whe 
observed him several times fall asieep in 
his carriage when on the road to the 
army, that he was exhausted by contis 
nual application, There is ouly one 
opinion here as to his quitting the army, 
and his return to Paris; a plan which { 
know he was implored with tears not to 
follow, and which alone has been the 
immediate cause of his fall. It may ape 
pear presumptuous to state his real mos 
tive for such a fatal proceeding; dut the 
one assigned by his friends 1s, that be 
wished to be himself the messenger of 
the ill news, and to prevent, by his prey 
sence, any strung measures which the 
chambers might feel inclined to take 
against his crown, However, the effect 
of this fifth retreat from his armies, al» 
though an act in itself of but little im- 
rece wy is an entire abandonment of 

im and his cause by all those who could 


have forgiven him a misfortune, but ree 


quired that he should be the first to ree 
cover from the blow. Even in the “aoe d 
he has lost his best partisans; and, 

though his name may be made the rally- 
ing word of some future discontent, he 
cannot be pardoned by the brave men 
who have seen themselves deserted at 
their first disaster by him. It cannot be 
concealed that there is in the flight of 
Napoleon a precipitancy which nothing 
can excuse; and we must sigh, as Mone 
tesquieu did over the suicide of Brutus, 
to see the cause of liberty so easily aban- 
doned. Had the chambers dethroned 
him upon receiving the news of his de= 
feat, the despair would have been theirs, 
and their decree might not have been 
ratified by the nation in arms; but by 
his return he has saved them from that 
disgrace and danger, and has preserved 
their characters, whatever injury he may 
have done to hisown, It was not to be 
expected that any future sacrifices should 
be made in the behalf of ene whose 
conduct in this decisive instance has 
shown bim unwilling to appreciate the 


value of their exertions 
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MEASURES OF DEFENCE. 

In an hour, the return of Napoleon 
hhad spread over the whole capital. It 
was known to every member of the two 
whambers, which assembled, the peers 
at half past one, and the representatives 
at a quarter past twelve; and, after 
hearing the procés verbal of the former 
sitting, proceeded at once to the consi- 
#eration of the immediate necessities of 
the country. After the first tumult of 
meeting, and of listening to the tales 
which every one told, had subsided, Ge- 
meral Lafayette mounted the tribune, and 
delivered himself in these words : 

*‘ Gentlemen,—when, for the first time 
since many years, I raise a voice which 
the ancient friends of liberty will even 
yet recognise, I feel myself called upon 
to speak to you of the danger of our 
ountry, which you alone at this junc- 
‘ture have the power to save. Sinister 
‘rumours have gone abroad: unfortunate 
they are all confirmed. Now, then, is 
‘the time to rally round the old -tri-co- 
loured standard, the standard of eighty- 
nine ; the standard of liberty, of equality, 
of public order; the standard which 
alone we have to defend against foreign 
‘pretensions, and internal treason. Per. 
‘mit, gentlemen, a veteran in this sacred 
eause, who has always been a stranger 
‘to the spirit of faction, to submit to you 
‘some preliminary resolutions, of which 
‘you will appreciate, I hope, the neces- 
“sity. 

“Article 1. “The chamber of repre. 
sentatives declares, that the indepen. 
-dence of the nation is menaced. 

2diy. ‘* The chamber declares its sit- 
‘ting permanent. All attempt to dissolve 
‘it is a crime of high treason: whoever 
»shall show himself capable of this attempt 
‘shall be regarded. as a traitor to his coun- 
‘try, and be arraigned as such. 

Sdly. ** The army of the line.and. the 
national guards who have fought, and 
still ight, to defend the liberty, the in- 
dependence, and the territory of France, 
have deserved well of their country, 

Athly. ** The minister of the interior 
is invited to call together the . general 
‘staff, the commanders, and | legionary 
majors of the national guard of Paris, to 
advise on the means of arming and cam- 
pleting that urban..guard, whose patri- 
otism and approved zeal, : fer six»and 
twenty years, offer a sure-guarantee: to 
the liberty, the: prosperity, .and -tran- 
quillty of the capital, aad to the invio- 
‘bability of -the :representatives .of the 

nation, 


Sthly, “The minister ef war, of foe 
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reign affairs, of police, 
rior, are invited to mbit anda 
instantly to the assembly,” ” 

The propositions of General Lafayet; 
were listened to in profound Pad 
received at the end with applause The 
three first were immediately adopted: 
the fourth was considered premature, 
but the latter received the unanimou, 
support of the chamber, as a measure 
which the urgency of thecase dewanded 
‘One of the members went so far as 1g 
say, that these steps must be taken 
without delay, as in a few moments 
perhaps, the chamber might be dissolved, 
It was ordered, moreover, that the de. 
claration of Lafayetie, with the excep 
tion of the first article, should be pia. 
carded in the capital, and sent to the 
departments; also, that it should be 
immediately transmitted to the peers aud 
to the emperor. 

Mr. Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely 
then entered the house, and read the 
following bulletin. 

** The emperor arrived at 11 o'clock; 
che has called a council of ministers ; he 


has announced that the army, after a 


‘signal victory in the plains of Fleurus, in 
petro the somes = the payee J pea 
was destroyed, fought a great two 
days emt four leagues, from Brus 
sels. The English army was beaten 
duting the whole day, and obliged to 
give up the field of battle. Webad taken 
six English colours, and the day was de 
.cided, when, at night, some, malconten(s 
‘Spread an alarm, and occasioned adit- 
order which the presence of his Ma 
could not allay, on account of the dark- 
ness. The consequence has been a dis 
aster which nothing could inmediately 
‘repair. The army is.rallying under the 
walls of Avesnes and,Philippeville, His 
Majesty passed by Laon; and there gare 
orders that the levy.in mass of the na 
tional, guards of the departments should 
-stop the fugitives. “He is retyrned ( 
‘Paris,: to confer,with bis ministers on 
means of re-establishing the material.’ 
‘the. army. The iatention of his Mayesty 
is.also: to concert.with the chawber those 
legislative measures which circumstanees 
require. His | Majesty .15, at tltis mo 
ment, .occupied in framing proper 
- ry for the, consideration of the 
ober.” Yea 
.M. Regnault,propesed to read ne 
a supplement to the Monier fatal 
21st, containipg an account of the “ 
battle (oft Mout St. Jean: ine | 
.atzempt was spade to concgal: that 
. defeat had heen. decisive. FAT al 
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' gaTaL DIVISIONS. 

The four ministers, and Prince Lucien, 
entered the hall. The latter informed 
the chamber that he had been named 
extraordinary commissary by the em- 

d required that a secret com- 
peror, and req 
mittee of the whole house should be 
formed, to give audience to the ministers. 
The galleries were emptied, and a mes- 
sage was then read from the emperor, 
informing the chamber of the loss of the 
battle in all its extent; and of the nomi- 
nation of the Dukes of Vicenza and 
Otranto, and Count Carnot, as commis- 
saries, to treat of peace with the allies, 
The profound silence which reigned for 
some moments at the close of the mes- 
save was interrupted by a member, Mr. 
M.H. L., who solemnly ascended into 
the tribune, and, to the astonishment of 
the whole assembly (each individual of 
which had felt perhaps the necessity of 
the same boldness and decision), ad- 
dressed himself to the minister for foreign 
affairs. 

“You talk of peace. What new 
means of communication have you in 
your power? What new basis do you 
give to your negotiations? .What is it 
that you call the national independence? 
Europe has declared war against Napo- 
leon, Do you henceforward separate the 
chief from the nation? As to myself, I 
distinctly declare that I hear -no voice 
but that of the nation ; that I see nothing 
but one man hetween us and peace. In 
the name of the public safety, unveil the 
secrets of your new policy; show us all 
the depth of the abyss, and perchance 
there may be still left in our courage 
some resources, and our country will be 
saved,” , 

The remonstrance of the orator was 
applauded from all parts of the hall with 
an unanimity which left no doubt on the 
mind of Prince Lueien that the fate of 


his brother was decided: he resolved, 


wever, to make one desperate effort, 
and addressed the representatives of the 
people in a speech which left untried no 
art of oratory. He appealed to their 

nour, to their love of glory, to their 
generosity, to their oaths; but here he 
was interrupted by M. de Lafayette, who 
exclaimed, “ We have followed your 
brother to the sands of Africasto the 
deserts of Russia: the bones of French- 
men, scattered in every region, bear wit- 
hess to our fidelity.” And at thismoment 
Messrs, M. N. and M. D., together 
with other voices, declared that the alter- 
hative was inevitable; the requisite ree 
medy was no less manifest. than the 





calamity.. The prince continued to ha- 
rangec, and there were some moments 
Avhen he seemed to threaten, and at 
others to implore—but in vain. The 
ministers. were severally interrogated ; 
the opinion of the chamber was pros 
nounced with a gravity and order that 
gave a weight to their determination, 
and convinced the prince that in four 
and twenty hours the authority either of 
his brother or of the house must be no 
more. 

The peers met at half past‘one, when 
Count Carnot read the abdication, which, 
being known to many of the members, 
excited no discussion, The count then 
gave the detai's of the minister of war 
relative to the position of Marshal Groue 
chy; when, to the surprise of all present, 
Marshal Ney rose, and ‘said, ** What 
you have just heard is false, as false can 
be, (fausse de toute fausseté). Marshat 
Grouchy and the Duke of Dalmatia can 
not collect sixty thousand men, That 
number can not be brought together on 
the northern frontier. Marchal Grou. 
chy, for his part, has been able to raiiy 
only seven or eight thousand men. The 
Duke of Dalmatia has not been able to 
make any stand at Rocroy. You have 
no other means of saving your country 
but by negotiation.” Hearing this pointe 
ed contradiction from the marshal, the 
Count Latour Maubourg exclaimed, ‘“ If 
the details are not true, I demand that 
the minister at war may be arraigned for 
an attempt to deceive the peers and the 
representatives of the people.” Count 
Carnot declared that the letter was writ- 
ten by the hand of Marshal Davousr; 
and Count Flahaut attested that he had 
shewn it to the emperor, who approved 
the aecount. The altercation still con- 
tinued, and grew so warm between the 
minister Carnot and Marshal Ney, that 
the Count of Pontecoulant moved that a 
stop should be put tothe scene, which 
ended by Ney positively asserting that 
forty thousand men could not be brought 
together by Grouchy at any point, or by 
any means. 

The messages from the chamber of re- 
presentatives announced their several 
declarations, which were approved by 
the peers, but not entirely without oppo= 
sition; for Count La Bédoyére protested 
veliemently against the mew executive 

ernment, as an infringement upon the 
right of Napoleon the Second, for whom 
alone bis father had abdicated. The 
house adjourned from five to half past 
nine, when-the president informed the 


had waited on the ew 
peers that he brad w with 
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and that his Majesty had answered, that 
he received with pleasure their senti- 
ments; but had added, “ I repeat that 
which I have said to the president of the 
chamber of representatives, I have abdi- 
eated only for my son.” Immediately on 
hearing this, Prince Lucien, in an ani- 
mated speech, in which lie asserted that 
the chief of a constitutional menarchy 
mever dics, exclaimed, ‘“ L’ Empereur 
est mort, vive l’Empereur ! ? Empereur 
a ubdiqué, vive! Empereur !” and ended 
with proposing an oath of fidelity to 
Napoleon the Second, of which he gave 
the first example himself at the moment. 
The proposal was applauded by many; 
but M. de Pontecoulant objected deci- 
sively to the measure, telling the mover 
that he- was a Roman prince, not a 
Frenchman; and that he himself would 
mever vote for a captive monarch, an in- 
fant, the choice of whom might shut the 
door against all negotiation, Prince 
Lucien replied with no less acrimony ; 
and Count Boissy endeavoured to close 
the discussion by deferring the question, 
and by advising first to stop the progress 
of the foreign armies, but not to deprive 
themselves of any means of treating by 
a premature decision. Count La Bédo- 
ytre here rose, and furiously exclaimed, 
that, if the peers and representatives did 
not proclaim Napoleon the Second, the 
abdication was null, and would be proved 
so by that sword which Napoleon, sur- 
rounded by his faithful soldiers, would 
then resolve to draw. 

“Let him,” he added, “ be deserted 
by the vile generals who have already 
betrayed him. The emperor owes him. 
self to the nation, * Abandoned the first 
time, shall we quit him in his second 
disaster—we, who have sworn to defend 
him even in his misfortune? If, however, 
it shall be declared that every French- 
man who quits his colours shall be co- 
vered with infamy,. his house rased, his 
family proscribed, we shall then hear no 
more of traitors, no more of those ma- 
neeuvres that have occasioned our latter 
catastrophes, of which some of the au- 
thors, perhaps, have seats in this assem- 
bly.” A cry of order interrupted him: 
but he continued, “ Listen to me,”—= 
“Twill not listen to you,” said the Count 
of Valence; “ retract what you have 
said."—“' I do not address myself to you, 
count,” replied the other, and continued 
his declamation with -such vehemence 
against traitors and treason, that Marshal 
Massena reminded him of his intemper=. 
ance, lie was told, “ Young man, you 
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with the acceptance of the abdication, » 


forget yourself—you are no 
de garde.” Notwithstanding oa 
that the president calmed the sina 
the peers were on the point of d sides t 
themselves in Opposition to the cha ie 
of representatives, which might ih t 
- , Have 

caused the re-assumption of the scept 
by Napole@n, and a civil war: for Coons 
Segur said, “‘that he had hoped the 
question might be deferred until the ne. 
gotiation had been opened, but, as the 
seal had been torn away, the naked trath 
must be exposed; there could be no 
temporising; Napoleon had declared to 
the president that his abdication was nul! 
and void if his son was not proclaimed.” 
The president renunded him that Napo- 
leon had said, only, that the abdication 
was in favour of his son, But M. de 
Segur continued his speech, and ended 
by proposing that the provisional govern. 
iment should ‘take the title of regency, 
Prince Lucien, Prince Joseph, the Duke 
of Bassano, Count Reederer, supported 
this motion, as well as the oath proposed 
by Prince ‘Lucien; but the Counts La. 
meth and Cornudet opposed it, which 
induced Count Segur at oncé to move an 
adjournment, ‘on the ground that the 
provisional government, proposed by the 
representatives, was in opposition to the 
constitution. This opinion would have 
been followed, if Counts Thibaudeau 
and Pontécoulant lad mot insisted on the 
necessity of not leaving Paris and France 
without a government for the meie diss 
pute of a word, and for the sake of dis- 
cussing a premature question, Count 
Flahaut continued to remind them of the 
rights of Napoleon the Second, when 
Count Deciés exclaimed with vehe 
meuce, “Is this the moment to occupy 
ourselves about individuals? Tet our 
country be the first consideration—tt 3 
in danger: let us not lose a moment ia 
taking the.measures which its safety re 
quires. I demand the close of this dis 
cussion.” This appeal was triumphant. 
The president put the last question, 
whiclr was carried ; as also were the no- 
mination of two members of the execue 
tive commission, and the adjournment 0 
Prince Lucien’s proposal until the next 
day. 

" ‘THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

M. Carnot is represented to hare 
given his opinion against the abdication 
in the council that decided that measures 
but both he and M., Fouché are ot 
known to have no other propensities 
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tear connected with the support of 
Napoleon, more to the soldier than to 
the statesman, must be supposed the 
motive of all the actions of bath, Ge- 
peral Grenier is @ decided constitution- 
alist. The Duke of Vicenza may, per- 
haps, be called the maost,respectable 
son of Napoleon’s court, of which he 
- long heen the principal ornament, 
without losing any of that personal cone 
sideration which it is so difficult for a 
courtier to retain. Originally a man of 
fortune and family, he served the Em- 
ror, not for advancement, but in com- 
iance with his notions of the duty of a 
citizen, and the post he obtained rather 
received than conferred a dignity by 
being so supplied. The Bourbon faction 
in France, and the courts of Europe, 
have chosen to attach to his name the 
odium of a trausaction in which he was 
not concerned; but, as he must attri- 
bute that obloquy to his immediate con- 
nexion with the Emperor, who perhaps 
might have taken more pains to acquit 
him of the charge, if by so doing he 
would not have condemned his own deed, 
it is not surprising that he should regard 
himself under very few obligations to his 
master, and that a notion should prevail 
of his personal independence, and of his 
having served the monarchy without be- 
ing attached to the man. Of Baron 
Quinette I know nothing ; but, from the 
complexion of the other four members o 
the commission, especially of the Duke 
of Orranto, itis not to be imagined that 
Napoleon the Second will stand in the 
way of any arrangements for the good of 
the nation in this tremendous emere 
gency. 
GENERAL DROUET. ) 
General Drouet spuke of the battle 
with impartiality: * those,” said he, who 
complained of the iinprudence of giving 
battle after twu days of continued fight> 
ing, would have condemned the general 
who suffered a vanquished enemy to re- 
treat peaceably upun Brussels. Forcune 
has betrayed our effurts, and now the 
decision is regarded as unjustifiable, 
Posterity, which is more just, will decide, 
cannot sufficiently repeat it to the 
chamber, the last catastrophe ought not 
to discourage a nation great and: noble 
like ours, if we employ, iu this exigence, 
the requisite energy. . This inisfortune 
will but augmenc our glory; and what 
efforts will be thought te cost too much, 
y the true friends of their; counuy, in 
® Moment when the sovereign,whom we 
ve but just proclaimed, whom. we have 
fe vested aith all our confidence, hag 
Muvtucy Mac. No. 286, 





, a 
consented to the greatest and most 
neve sacrifice? After the battle o 
vanne the Roman senate voted thanks 
to the vanquished general, because he 
had not despaired of the republic ; and 
immediately set about repairing the dis- 
asters occasionéd by his obstinacy and 
his errors. In a situation infinitely less 
critical, shall the representatives of the 
nation suffer themselves.to be confounded 
and beaten down; and, forgeting the 
dangers of their country in premature 
discussions, neglect the remedies which 
will ensure the safety of France ?” 
THE RETURN TO PARIS. 

Napoleon, seeing the battle was lost 
and being borne away by the part of 
his body guard immediately about his 
person, retired from the field with a few 
cavalry, and rode for some time in the 
darkness, ignorant of the direction he 
was taking. The Duke of Bassano, who 
was with him, was asked by the emperor 
if he knew where he was, and replied in 
the negative, The staff officers, with 
only one exception, advised the return 
to Paris; and my informant, the general 
who deprecated that fatal measure, ase 
sures me Napoleon was over- persuade 
against his better judgment to haza 
the experiment, In this case, consent 
is not to be distinguished from convices 
tion—the fault and the consequence are 
the same, They reached Philiptille ag. 
five in the morning. Arriving at. Paris, 
Napoleon repaired to the Ely-ée; he 
sent for the minister of war. The marshal 
attended the summons, and found him 
in his bath: he was eating a bouillon, 
aod saluted the minister with the infors 
mation that he wanted 300,000 mien, 
and more money. He had_ takes 
12,000,000 of francs, partly his own 
treasure,in specie,into Belgium; intending 
to open the war magnificently, and te 
pay.for every thing on demand: nearly 
the whole was seized, with the imperiat 
equipages, by the Prussians., The mare 
shal’s answer, was not satisfactory, and 
the emperor ordered 8 council of miDige 
ters to be called. It is said, that in the 
meanwhile, Prince Lucien recommended 
him instantly to return to the army; and, 
in case of any refractory conduct on the 
part of the chambers, to leave them to 
the disposal of a battalion. When the 
council assembled, the emperor wag 
plainly told by some of them, that. he 
must abdicate. Two of the members of 
the chamber of. representatives, one of 
them being his own minister, Regnaulé 
de St. Jean d’Angely, and the other the 
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sure. ‘Napoleon started at the word, 
arid turned pale; and at first gave them 
positively to understand, that He would 
fever comply. His words were to this 
purport,—" I do not think that things 
are come to that extremity.” But he 
soon recovered himself, and entered 
éalmly into the discussion ; which ended 
in a devermination to feel the pulse of 
the two charhbers; by a communication 
hrough the ministers and Prince Lucien. 

Napoleon hesitated to execute that act 
6n which he was resolved, until a re. 

peated notification of the impatience of 
the chamber, in the morning sitting, con- 
vinced him that he might compromise 
his dignity by alonger delay. I received 
positive information, and that, through 
two intermediate persons, from Napo- 
leon’s own moovth, that actual violence 
was employed before he would consent 
to step for the last time from the throne ; 
and that a deputation of representatives, 
of whom General Marescot was one, de- 
clared they would not quit the imperial 
closet until the abdication was signed. 

NAPOLEON’S RETIREMENT. 

It is still believed that Napoleon in- 
tended to make the succession of his 
son a condition of his abdication, and 
that he would have taken advantage, even 
subsequently to that event, of any revo. 
lution which the federates miyht have 
hazarded in his favour. On Friday the 
23d, the day after the abdication was 
notified to the chambers, and the day 
when it was first placarded in Paris, the 
emissaries of the police discovered. a 
plot to seize the military depdts, to arm 
the suburbs, march to the Elysée, and 
re-establish the imperial throne. The 
vigilance of Fouché prevented the scheme 
from being carried into effect: the whole 
of the national guard of Paris were put 
wnder arms late in the evening, and re- 
mained on dety all the night: no attempt 
at arrest was made until the signal of 
the conspiracy; a gun fired near the bar- 
rier of St. Antoine, gave an opportunity 
of seizing the ringleaders, who advanced 
first to the concerted scene of action, 
and were secured to the number of about 
two hundred. Napoleon was removed 
the next morning to Malmaison, the 
eradle of all his greatness, which was 
neglected when he accepted, and, like a 
faithful friend, receives him when he re- 
signs, the crown. He must soun bid it 
his last adieu. He does not appear to 
have carried with him to his retreat such 
regrets as he might have been expected 
to command from the government and 


ths chambers, No provision bas been 
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made for him; and there } 

threat that Count Mollien; sis 
the treasury, is to be arraigned by the 
chambers fot having disbursed be 
sunis of money from the public purse Co 
his retief. Thecount declares, that Lites 
Not given him a single franc; but honest! 
adds, that he regrets it was oat of his 
power to succour the abdicated e ror 
in his distress. Malmaison js besie 
by personal creditors and friends, who 
have nearly exliausted the small stock of 
money which remaitied from his private 
fortune after the disaster of Waterloo 
The imperial family, the staff-officers, 
chamberlains, servants, and other de. 
pendants, even the tradesmen of the 
court, crowd the antechamber of their 
imperial debtor; and the last distress of 
the lowest individual, 3s. the. first ‘cala. 
mity of him who was 


“Yesterday a king, and born with kings 
to strive.” 


An extreme carelessness and genero- 
sity, in pecuniary matters, is one of the 
characteristics of Napoleon: he is inca- 
pable of refusing an application for 
maney. He will carry from Malmaison 
only fifteen thousand louis d’ors, It 
seems mean and ridiculous to couple 
these considerations with the name of 
such a man; bot, during his varied 
career, he has been in situations in which 
such considerations have been suggested 
even to himself. In those private letters, 
in his own hand, written to his first wife, 
when he was commander-in-chief of the 
army of Italy, which I have before men- 
tioned as having read, he gives an ac: 
count of the small fortune left him by 
his father (I think dither 8 or 12,000 
francs); and enters, besides, once ot 
twice into ‘some details relative to this 
patrimony, and the state of his purse; 
and, what is perfectly conformable to his 
character, gently reproaches Josephine 
for having made no demands upon him. 
The excess of affection and esteem with 
which he talks of his brothers in those 
letters, and which some think has ice 
nerated into a failing with him, ade 
another trait, a fit companion to his 
generosity, Even since he has been 
emperor, although he has never been in 
an English prison, like Theodore, wore 
English pay, like Maximilian, he , 
known ‘what it is to suffer from scant 
ness of revenue; for, in the latter - 
of his abode at Elba, the grand ad 
of his little palace retrenched the a 
pences of his table, by ae BP 
favourite chambertin for the wine poo 
gountry ; an economy to which he 
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ated readily, and with a smile. Officers 
‘of all nations, who had belonged to his 
armies, resorted to his rock, and begged 
to serve him with such earnestness, that 
although he stated to them frankly the 
smatiness of his means, some accepted 
‘of twenty-five and thirty francs a month, 
rather as a pledge of his regard, than as 
a remuneration of their offices. He will 
now be obliged to exert whatever phi- 
Josophy, nature, or experience, may have 
enabled him to lay up in store for a 
reverse. Already he has recovered his 
wonted calm, even in the midst of the 
‘embarrassments of Malmaison, and in 
‘the uncertainties of his fate. I learnt 
from his friend, Madame V » who 
breakfasted with him yesterday, that he 
was perfectly tranquil, and played and 
talked with her infant Alexander with 
his usual kindness. A fondness for chil- 
dren is another of his peculiarities: he 
was accustomed, at Elba, to invite M, de 
Bertrand’s young family to dipe with him 
almost every Sunday, and seldom soffer- 
ed them to depart without a small pre- 
sent of money or sweetmeats, which he 
put in his pocket for the occasion, I 
do not think these feelings incompatible 
with the appearance of the utmost un- 
concern, and all the demonstrations of 
the coldest heart, when his situation is 
such as to make indifference not only 
justifiable, but to give it an air of hero- 
im. Napoleon was exceedingly affected 
when he took leave of his mother and 
sister on quitting Elba; so much so, 
indeed, as to say, “I must go now, or I 
shall never go.” But the same man, 
when the beautiful Duchess of ————-e 
took leave of him for the last time, after 
his abdication, and burst inta tears at 
bidding’ him adieu, looked at her un- 
moved, and saw her depart without a 
Single expression of sorrow ar regard, 
He received the intimation of the faith- 
ful Bertrand, that he would never quit 
him, but follow -him into exile or to 
death, with the same unthankful silence; 
thinking, perhaps, the acknowledgments 
of gratitude have neither value nor dig: 
nity in the day of distress. His friends 
here say naw, what was said last year in 
England—he ought not to have survived 
his defeat. Those who think their own 
characters somewhat implicated in the 
conduct of their hero, would fain have 
seen him close his career in a manner 
Worthy of their champion and their king, 
and which should not belie their admi- 
ration of his person, and their allegiance 
to his cause, Finding that he has been 
deserted both by victory and death, they 





think that he should renew his search 


for the only one of the two blessin 
now within his reach; they seé in his 
Captivity, or flight, a compromise of their 


‘own characters; and, though they must 


consent to survive his glory, would 


lament to be the sharers of his shame. 


It is' impossible but that the thought of 
exerting that convenient privilege of an- 
cient heroism must have sugyested itself 
to his mind. In fact, it bas, for he said 


‘to his aide-de-camp, Count ———_—, “T 


will not destroy myself, for I think ‘it 
very wrong to endeavour to make any 
change in our destinies.” 

Nore.—The Princess Hortense, his 
daughter-in-law, saw Napoleon as he got 
into his carriage; he was calm, she re« 
ports, and in good spirits, at his depare 
tures I saw the princess this morning, 
and must say that she was entirely so. 

I must here mention, that although the 
relation given of the last days at Malmai- 
son was communicated to me by a person 
who had just quitted the spot, yet I have 


received from another eye-witness a dif. 


ferent story. He told me, that in his 
last visit there was no chamberlain, no 
courtiers attendant upon Napoleon, and 
only Count Labedoyere and another 
aide-de-camp, were habitual visitants, 
The number of impatient creditors was 
diminished, by the same authority, to two 
generals. And he informed ine, that the 
Princess Hortense quitted the place half 
an hour before Napoleon got into his 
Carriage ; adding that the Emperor was 
exceedingly affected when he took leave 
af the aide-de-camp ahove alluded to, and 
embraced him four times on stepping into 
his carriage. It may belong to this note 
to state, that perhaps I have not given 
the exact spirit of the words made use of 
by Napoleon, when he declared he would 

not destroy himself: the expression was 

this—“ Quelque chose gui arrive, je 

n’avancerui pas la déstinee d'une heure.” 

I take also this occasion of stating my 

firm opinion, founded on the best aus 

thority, that after his abdication he had 

ho intention of recovering his power, and 

that whatever plot existed (if any did 

exist) to replace him, .was concerted in« 

dependently af him. ' 

- ‘NEY. 

A letter of Marshal Ney's to the Duke 
of Otranto, in which he vindicates him- 
self from the aspersions industriously 
cast against him by the Emperor’s per- 
sonal friends, is making a great noise, 
Napoleon’s generalship 1s by no means 
spared in this eds brim bagi 

itten, and which 1s, moreover, ve- 
well written, sH2 lieved 
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lieved to give a fair representation of that 
terrible battle. The marshal told our 
friend ———— yesterday, what be says in 
his letter, that the reports of treason, and 
cries of alarm, were utterly unfounded. 
The day was lost because the patient in- 
trepidity of the British infantry was not 
to be overcome by the desperate effort 
made, tate in the evening, with tired 
troops, when the battle was a drawn one, 
and when tue English would have been 
happy to be left in possession of their 
ground. Qne of the Emperoy’s aid-de- 
‘camps says, that he was unworthily be- 
trayed ; but I was unable to get a single 
fact to the proof of this, except that the 
officer who was sent to order Marshal 
Grouchy to co operate on the right of the 
army wept four bours out of his way, for 
fear of the Prussian patroles; the as- 
signed cause both condemns and acquits 
the messenger. Some of the personal 
staff of Napoleon were struck with what 
they thought the obstinacy of the last at- 
tack upon the strong position of the En- 
glish; and General Haxo was beginning 
to remonstrate—* Mais, Sire,”—when 
the Emperor gaye him a flap with his 
glove, jn the face—‘* Tuisez. vous, mon 
ami, voila Grouchy, qui vient de nous 
donner de ses nouvelles.” They were Bu- 
Jow’s cannons which he mistook for 
Grouchy’s, and which he announced as 
such to Ney, by Labédoyére. The mar- 
shal fought with his accustomed bravery, 
and, having had three horses killed under 
him, was seen iu advance of the line, 
with his sword drawn, and on foot, at- 
tended by a single corporal, who at last 
bore him away, exhausted and covered 
with contusions, from the scene of car- 
nage. How dreadful must have been the 
rout may be collected from the confession 
of the marshal, who tells us that he, the 
second in command, arrived alone, to- 
tally ignorant of what had become of the 
Emperor or the army, at Marchiennes 
sur Pont, at four o’clock in the morning, 
He says, that he concluded the Emperor 
to be either taken or killed. The last 
sight the marshal had of him was when 
he was condocting the four regiments of 
the middie guard, in person, to the at- 
tack. 
SIEGE OF PARIS. 

At three o’ciock this morning a can- 
nonading was heard, sometimes loudly, 
sometimes faintly, which continued till 
five. The fire of disiant musquetry was 
also heard, in the direction of St. Denis ; 
but at eight o’clock neither cannon nor 
emall arms wete distinguishable; and an 
officer of engineers assured me at nine 
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o’clock, that he had recei 


to quit his post at la eee Permitiog 
sion of arms having been ace” 
with the allies. Other alo ms ~ 


the battle was still ragi | 
Prussians were bentea “eat tha he 


Walking into the town, I found Pa 
first time the shaps Shut, and la 
troles of the national guards wenae 

streets, in every direction; many soldier 
of the line were loitering about 


and in small parties of three aed fe 
which did not give cause to suspect th “ 


the decisive battle had taken pla, 

Toileries’ gardens and il am 
crowded with well drest peuple, chief 
ladies ; but there ig not the slightest shoo 
of any disturbance: however, two men 
were killed yesterday for crying ViveleRoj, 

No disturbance took place i the city 
last night ; and the wounded and the pea 
Santis’ carts being removed from the 
square Vendome, this quarter of the town 
appears More in its uspal state than it 
did yesterday. The number of national 
guards on duty amount to 12.000. The 
steps of the palace of the representatives 
pre covered with troops, why are on duty 
all night. The grenadiers of the eleventh 
legion petitioned the chamber to-day to 
order that such of the guard as wished to 
serve might have the requisite posts as 
signed them: the chamber referred this 

etition to the government. The popular 
journals complain, that no measures are 
taken to arm the federates; and, indeed, 
Count Thibaudeau, in the house of peers, 
two days ago, hinted that this measure 
was advisable, and would be adopted, 
were it not for certain pysillanimous in, 
clinations which had crept into the go 
vernment and the chambers. 

The affair of General Excelmans st 
Versailles yesterday, appears to have 
been more considerable than was sup 
posed. The town has been retaken by 
the French, and two regiments of Prus 
sian cavalry destroyed. This was al 
nounced to the chambers by @ message 
from the Tuileries. A communication 
froin the government has also announced, 
«That news has arrived from the plene 
potentiaries, treating for an armistice, a 
the head quarters of Lord Wellington 
that the negotiations continue, but 
the results are nut yet known,” The duke 
has refused the armistice, de by 
the Prince of Eckmiilh, in civil terms; the 
hero Biucher, in language which i was 
thought for the honour of France not 
publish. The following passages st 
most prominently polite, _ ‘Paris ~ 
France are in my hands; 1 am aor 
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Siege of Paris.—The Convention. 


help the honest ten against the rogues. 
J warn you not to treat Paris as you treated 
Hamburgh.” $n 8s) Me 

Notwithstanding the continuation of 
hostilities, the hopes of the patriots are 
elevated by the affair at Versailles, The 
horses of the Prussians were paraded in 
the Place de la Concorde, and a squa- 
dron of cavalry galloped to the Tuileries 
with two standards taken in che action, 
Cannonading, and even musquetry, have 
been very distinctly heard all the evening; 
and from the hill, above the palace of the 
King of Rome, the smoke of a fusillade 
very clearly seen. 

Every think is perfectly tranquil in the 
town; the gardens of the Tuileries are 
more frequented than usual; and, froin 
the Boulevard Montmartre to the Chi- 
nese Baths, there are no less than twenty 
cabinets for the Readers of the journals, 
who assist their Speculations by the nu- 
merous maps of the seat of war, that is 
to say, the villages near Paris, which are 
hung upon every stall. The Francais 
and the Opera-h use are shut, but the 
other playhouses still continue open. The 
number of the peasants who have been 
driven in by the enemy amount, 1t is 
said, to at least thirty thousand. Their 
little carts loaded with mattresses and 
household furniture, in which are seated 
the women and children and aged, are 
still seen traversing the streets. Where 
they find av asylum [ know not. No 
apprehension i yet entertained for tne 
failure of provisions; 1200 oxen yester- 
day entered Paris from the fair uf Poissy, 
and agreat number of Lorrain proviston- 
carts have also arrived. 

It was known early this morning that 
there had been partial actions yesterday 
at Nanterre, at Sevres, and upon dif- 
ferent points on the rigit bank of the 
Seine, between Neuilly and Argenteuil ; 
that Versailles had been retaken, and 
the bridge of” Choissy occupied by the 

russians, The Prussians and English 
Passed the might in intrenching them 
Selves in the wood of Meudon and Vere 
tiéres, and advanced early this morning 
to the villages of Vauvres and Issy, as in 
Preparation fur a general attack of the 
Combined armies on the capital: at cight 
clock the two armies were in face of 
€ach other; the French in the plain of 

renetie, and the alles in the plain bee 
neath Meudon, Firing had been heard 
aid seen the whole night from the heights 
aillot, which were crowded by peo- 

Ple with tel:scopes. A portion of the 
cavalry of the guard, which was stationed 


0 the Champ de Mars, rode off at gleveu 


605 
o’clock along the left bank of the Seine, 
and were the last to take up their posi- 
tions, which, at twelve o'clock, seemed 
concluded, and left the two armies ia line 
of battle. 

Some corps of infantry, amongst which 
were two battalions from the higher 
Marne, joined the army to-day. The 
corps of Generals Lamarque and Travot 
are on their march to the capital, I¢ 
was commonly reported early in the 
afternoon, that a general action was oa 
the point of being fought. The throng 
and the silence, and the eager louks of 
the multitudes in the gardens and boule- 
vards, the groups collected round, and 
trailing after two or three straggling dra- 
goons, leading their wounded horses, or 
carrying orders to the head quarters of 
the square Venddme—the dead, unso- 
cial solemnity of the heavy patroles pa 
rading the streets without music—the 
dvors of the houses and courts all sbut, 
the upper windows opened every now 
and then, and occupied by female faces, 
as the clattering horse of a gend’arme an- 
nounced the expectation of itelligence— 
every appearance of anxiety and appre. 
hension, unusual even since the come 
menceiment of the siege, was to be ree 
cognized at the firs: glance for an hour or 
two after it was known that the two are 
mies were in preseuce, More than once 
crowds rushed towards the elevated spots 
of the gardens and squares at the excla- 
mation of individuals, who announced 
the opening cannonade, 

At four o’clock the battle had not be- 
gun. [ called on your friend Madame 
—-——, and found her in tears. I wag 
thunderstruck with the news. Her son, 
the lieutenant general, had just left the 
ariny; all was loste-Paris had surren- 
dered, with a devored army of 80,000 sole 
diers before her walls. He was deter 
mined to denounce the treason and the 
traitors that night in the house of peerse 
Leaving the house, I soon heard the ine 
tellizence confirmed, both relating to the 
capitulation and the expected denunc- 
ation. Indeed, the artillery and some of 
the troops are Dow filing through Paris 
in their retreat, 

THE CONVENTION 

Neither the Muniteur, nor any othet 
papers this morning, asserted the cone 
clusion of a convention, The chamber 
of representatives sat until two io the 
mornings and adjourned its secret Come 
mittee uatil semen, and Hs public sILtINg 
opened at eleven, At two u'clock the 
inciesed convention and its articles were 


The allies oc- 
hawked about the sireeiss cupied 
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cupied St. Oue», St. Denis, Clichy, and 
Neuilly, this day at twelve; to-morrow 
they are to be put in possession of Mont- 
‘martre, and the next day of the barriers. 
The French army is to quit its present 
position in three days, and to retire in 
‘eight to the south bank of the Loire. 
‘There are reports at this moment cur- 
rent, that the troops have refused to re- 
treat, but I have met several regiments 
myself. It is true that, at the barriers 
this evening, and, indeed, in the streets, 
are several small bodies of troops of the 
line, and of cuirassiers, straggling about, 
apparently without order or destinations 
An officer at the barriere de U Etoile 
rushed by me, exclaiming with a furious 
“tone, and slappicg his breast, “ On vend 
des bétes a cornes, mais aujourd'hui on 
‘vend des hommes.” A_ persuasion of 
“treachery has become very prevalent this 
‘afternoon, and some movement was then 
expected on the part of the troops and 
the federates. 

I just hear that the whole national 
guard are put underarms. Single mus- 
“quets have been heard in various parts of 
the city, on the bridges, the boulevards, 
and the squares, and parties of men are 
running through the back streets, shoute 
‘ing “ Vive ? Empereur/” A cannon or 
two have been fired from Montmartre. 
I saw a carriage stopped in my presence 
in the rue St. Honoré by two men, who 
‘insisted on knowing whether any of the 
government were in it. ‘The movement 
began at three o’clock, when many 
groups were formed in the gardens and 
streets, listening to harangues and denun- 
‘ciations, At six o’clock the doors and 
windows were shut, and the whole of the 
National guards received orders to huld 
‘themselves in readiness to act at a mo- 
ment’s warning, The women disap- 
peared from the streets, and preparations 
‘were made in the interior of many houses 
for a defence against massacre and pil- 
Jaze. Itis fancied at this moment that 
‘the generale is beating—it is beating in 
all quarters of the town—no actual in- 
surrection has yet bruken out, or any vio- 
lence been attempted.—The tumult in 
the town now seems to subside—the 
guards have every where been doubled. 

You must not suppose the discontent 
at the convention confined tothe soldiers 
nor the lower classes. A member of the 
lower chamber told me this evening, that 
proofs of treason might be brought against 
Fouche; that he had contrived to bring 
over the president Lanjuinais, and about 
fifty active orators of the assembly to his 
interests and views, and that the conse» 


quence was, no one who had . 
tion to make to the vikeiondl te 
ment was heard for a moment, 
ded, ‘‘ There’ are three hundred amo 

us for Napoleon the Second, and a hon. 
dred and fifty that are indifferent but 
are good patriots; the rest are for tem 
rizing and yielding.” T quote this as this 
gentleman’s notion, not mine, He threw 
the whole blame of tlie convention y 
Fouche, who, he said, had deceived the 


OVern. 
Me ad. 


‘Prince of Eckmiilh and all the genetal of. 


ficers. 
DECLARATION OF THE CNAMBER oF 
REPRESENTATIVES, 

The troops of the allied powers are 
about to occupy the capital. 

The chainber of representatives wil 
nevertheless continue to sit in the midst 
of the inhabitants of Paris, whither the 
express will of the people hath called its 
mandatories, 

Bot in these weighty circumstances, 
the chamber of representatives owe to 
themselves, to France, and to Europe, a 
declaration of their sentiments, and their 
principles. 

‘They declare, then, that they make a 
solemn appeal to the fidelity and the pa- 
triotism of the national guard of Paris, 
the depository of the national represene 
tation. 

They declare, that they repose with 
the must entire confidence on the princi- 
ples of morality and of honour, on the 
magnanimity of the allied powers, and 
on that respect for the independence 
of the nation, so positively expressed in 
their manifestos. 

They deciare, that the government of 
France, whoever may be its chief, ought 
to call round itself the wishes of the na 
tion, legally declared, and to co-operate 
with the other governments, in order to 
form a common tie and guarantee of 
peace between France and Europe. 

They declare, that no monarch caa 
offer any real guarantees, unless he sweat 
to observe a constitution formed upon 
the deliberations of the national pe He 
sentation, and accepted by the Ota 
Thus, any government which shall ti 
no other title than the acclamations 
and wishes of a party, ‘or that shal ne 
imposed by force; any government oe 
shall not adopt the national pete 
that shall not c—- ~ ress , 
citizens—the equality of civ 
litical rights—the liberty of the soo 
the liberty of worship—the repres 
tive system—the free consent © wr 
citizens in the levies of men and mo 


bee jnisters—"' 
weet he responsibility of " rrevocabilt 
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trevocability of the sales of the national 

roperty of all kinds—the inviolability of 
property —the abolition of tythes, of an- 
cient and new hereditary nobility and of 
feudalism—the abolition of all confisca- 
tion of goods—the entire oblivion of 
opinions and political sentiments ‘pro- 
nounced up to this moment—the institu- 
tion of the legion of honour—the recom- 
ences due to the officers and soldiers— 
the assistance due to their widows and 
children—the institution of juries—the 
permanence of the judges—the payment 
of the public debt—will have only an 
ephemera! existence, and will not ensure 
the tranquillity of France or of Europe. 
That if it can be supposed that the bases 
announced in this declaration can be 
disregarded or violated, the representa. 
tives of the French people now acquit 
themselves of a sacred duty, protesting 
beforehand, in the face of the whole 
world, against violence and usurpation, 
They confide the maintenance of the con- 
ditions which they thus proclaim to all 
good Frenchmen—to all generous hearts 
—to all enlightened minds—to all men 
jealous of their liberty—lastly, to all fu- 
ture generations. 

Laxsurnats, President.—DuMoLarp, 
—Brvoch,—Ciement (du Doubs),— 
Hetto, Secretaries, 

LORD CASTLEREAGH. 

My expectations would, I own, be 
more sanguine, had I not met Lord Cas- 
tlereagh entering the barrier of Clichy, 
escorted by half a dozen dragoons, not 
asa prisoner, but asa master—the ar- 
biter of nations. His lordship must be a 
little surprised to see in a city, whose in- 
habitants he so. often represented as de- 
tained from the embrace of their lawful 
sovereign by the menace of bayonets, 
the standard of treason triumphant, and 
the busts and portraits of Napoleon every 


where displayed, ata moment when a 


division of English troops is encamped 
in the Elysian fields, when not a French 
toldier, excepting the loyal. national 
guard, is to be seen in arms, and when 
the head of the imperial dynasty is a de- 
throned fugitive, uncertain-of his fortunes 
and of his life, If Lord Castlereagh 
Were one of those men who can deter. 
MIN€ upon an action mere! y because it is 
g00d, without any reference to their for 
mer policy, and who dare to forget the 
, ame of contrition in the utility of re- 
ae he might yet be the benefactor of 
urope, 

of yiPoleon is overthrown at the battle 
aterloos he is compelled to abdicate 

7 the representatives of the - people. 


The conquerors arrive at the capital, te 
which they grant honourable terms of 
surrender, and respect the independence 
of an unfortunate nation. The Duke of 
Wellington and the whole English army 
behave with a moderation more noble 
than their victory. The sovereigns 
promise solemnly to adhere to their de- 
clarations,. The friends of freedom 
cherish every hope. Lord Castlereagh 
arrives; the curtain rises at once, and 
displays the triumphant personages of 
the drama, unmasked, and in the attitude 
of revenge and rage; whilst France ape 
pears a conquered culprit, in chains, 
bound to the altar, and waiting for the 
blow. Her government is dissolved by 
force; her representatives are driven 


from their seats ; the glittering ensigns of, 


her former glory are torn down, and dis- 
placed by the banner of treason and dis. 
grace, the pale memorial of defeat and 
slavery. The monarch who, if private 
virtues do not interfere with a policy too 
likely to be pursued, may exercise the 
depotism of a domestic master, and the 
severity of a foreign conqueror, may treat 
her children as slavishly as if they were 
his own, and as unsparingly as if they 
did not belong to him,—is re-armed with 
authority, and intrusted with the inflice 
tion of every punishment, which is ren- 
dered more intolerable as it follows upon 
the hope of pardon, and the mockery of 
reprieve, 

If I may depend upon the assertion of 
one of the commission, what did actu 
ally happen was as follows :—-Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, on his arrival at head-quarters, 
imparted to the commission. bis surprise, 
indeed his indignation, that Louis was 
not yet in Paris, and added that lie must 
come in to-murruw, or the next day at 
furthest. The president of the govera- 
ment replied, that he understood from 
the allied sovereigns that there was no 
intention, on their part, to interfere with 
the inclinations of the French nation in 
the election of its monarch; for answer 
to which remonstrance, his lordship only 
introduced Mr. Pozzo di Borghoy and 
the ministers of the other two principal 
powers, each of whom drew a note from 
his pocket, stating their respective s0- 
vereigns’ agreement with the English 
minister, and their resolution to replace 
Lovis on the throne of France. This 
was decisive: but the government was 
still sitting in the Tuileries, when @ 
squadron of cavalry and two battalions of 
Westphalian infantry, and several pieces 
of cannon, marched into the Place da 
Carousel, and occupied the inuer court 
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of the palace; and an officer, enteving 
the council-chamber, told the commis- 
sioners that be wae ordered to evacuate 
the apartments, and at the same time 
presented a paper, which contained a 
demand of a contribution of a hundred 
millions, signed by Marshal Biucher, 
The government remonsirated; thyy con- 
trasted this demand and conduct with 
the articles of the convention, which se. 
cured the public and private property, 
and which left the service of the interior 
of the capital to the national guard; but 
in vain. The officer did not understand 


the nicety of the distinction, and the 


government had no other resource than 
to resolve upon communicating their 
forced dissolution to the chambers, and 


upon retiring each to his own home. As 


to the contribution, they deposited the 
paper upon the council-table, “ where,” 
said the Duke of Otranto, “we will 
Jeave it as a legacy for the king.” The 


government did not dissolve itself—it was 


dissolved by Lord Castlereagh, 
THE RESTORATION, 

Since my last letter the Parisians have 
begun to find that their king reigns only 
in the Tuileries, which palace itself can 
scarcely be said to be under his com- 
mand, as the Prussians still bivouack in 
the Place du Carousel, and have ren- 
dered the avenues on that side unap- 
proachable. The interior of the tri- 
umphal arch is their slaughter-house: 
even the wretched royalist journalists 
begin to complain of the loaded cannon, 
lighted matches, and piled arms, in front 
of their king, and on the bridges of his 
capital; and bint that the conduct of 
the Prussiens is such as the friends ef the 
good Cause must deplore. Marshal Biu- 
cher allows his subordinates every ven- 
geance and pillage, which he seems in- 
clined to direct against the town callec- 
tively, as well as individuals. The bridge 
of Jena had been mined by his order, 
and would have been blown up in spite 
of the king’s remonstrances, bad: notthe 
Duke of Wellington placed a sentry ap- 
on it, who was ordered to quit his post 
preparatory to lighting the train, and 
actually saved this monument by adher- 
ing to his declaration, that he could not 
leave the place until he was relieved by 
the corporal, Ma!maisou has been half 
spoiled, out of spite; and not only the 
house, but the persons attached to Na- 
poleon, have been marked for retribation. 
General Thielman, being quartered with 
Madame la Marechale Ney, touk away 
all the horses, carriages, and harness, 
fiom her — The adjoizt of the 
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10ch arrondissement was 
Sunday Jast, that, if he did Rot py 
ten theusand pairs of shoes inca 
time, he should) be sent to a fortress, 
This officer goes to the prefeet Bondy, 
who informs him that he has been o; 
dered to procure ten millions of con. 
butions, and takes him. to Talleyrand . 
that puainon advises them both to keep 
out of the way, or to temporise,. uni 
the king—that is, the king of pe 
Shall arrive, when some means of remo. 
Sstrance may be in their power, . The 
Prussian marshal avowed he would 
sack the suburbs of St. Germain ia 
three days if his demands were not satis. 
fied ; and, upon being told that the Duke 
of Wellington had made no such requi- 
sition, replied, * He may if he 

I shall not interfere.” He laughs at the 
nomination of General Maison to be 
governor of Paris, and says, that his'ge- 
neral Muffling shall take care to see that 
the Frenchman does not infringe: upon 
his authority. I understandethdt the 
Duke of Wellington is exceedingly con. 
cerned at these excesses, but says, véry 
naturally, that he cannot prevent them, 
unless he should draw out his army to 
fight the Prussian marshal. What may 
seem extraordinary is, that the Prussians 
are in a state of extreme insubordins. 
tion, and even talk not so much: of the 
king as of the cause for which they are 
fighting. This, you may conclude, 1s to 
avenge themselves of the French. They 
quite forget, as atl our declaimers. im 
England as well as in’ Germany are ii 
the habit of doing, that the Prussians 
were the first aggressors. ‘The invasion 
of the Duke of Brunswick, the coalition 
of Pilnitz, are wiped from the page even 
of contemporary history: we only k 
of revenging the wrongs of Germany, 
if France had not received theo 


injury. , 
POUCHE. , 

A personal — and er of Ne 

lean’s was, one day,:a | 
deperebud of the emperor for the army 
taiking-to him in private, aud underts 
the defence of Puudhé. oa ger oo 
plied, that he was a traitor, and wa 
he would deprive him of his place,: te 
arrest him.” His defender took we . 
cause warmly on every ground, bat 
to the difficukky of finding ® — 
(for Savary would terrify even the ie? 
de-camps), and as far as respecte aie 
outcries of the partisans of that m8 oe 
who would exclaim against Najoleos 
disnissing a man who would net es 
ambitious decrees. If you we es 
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«.# said the general, “ Fouché will 
you well: i yor are béaten, you 
must not expect that any minister of 
ice will be Of any service to’ your 
are Napoleon desisted from’ his 
roject of dismissing Fouché; but his 
Pieser bas since changed his opimon, 
and one day said to me, “T am now 
convinced that Fouché was a traitor, 
from the moment he found the war inee 
vitable. His conduct in every event 
gubsequent upon the abdication was al- 
ways double. I know not whether it 
was possible to save the national cause ; 
hut of this I am_sure, that Fouché and 
Davoust thought only of saving Fouche 


and Davoust. 
——— ee 
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Arabia, Syria, and Turkey, 
Between the Years 1803 and 1807 ; 
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AND : 
flustrated by Maps and numerous Plates. 
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[This elegant work recommends itself to 
general attention, as the intelligent 
account of Mahometan countries by a 
traveller being, or professing, himself a 
Mnssulman. He was thus accredited in 
their courts and religious sanctuaries, 
and has drawn up the veil which hitherto 
has concealed them from Christian or 
infidel examination. It is therefore as 
much a work of discovery as a voyage 
among islands of the Great Ocean, 
whose scite had previously been un- 
known ; while it relates to countries of 


infinitely greater importance, in a moral, — 


Philosophical, and political sense, It is 


said that ALt Bey is by birth a Spa-: 


biard ; but, whatever be his country, he: 


83 man of profound observation, and.~ 


qualitied, by his scientific attainments 
Wo satisfy the most fastidious readers of 
modern travels. ] 


eee 


NATIONAL CONTRAST. 


1803, L embarked at Tariffa, on 
» & very smail vessel, and, after 
teat the Straits of Gibraltar in‘ four 
ours, 
augier at ten o'clock in the morni 
o the 23d of June in the same year, i 


Sensation which we experience On. 


Moxtyzy Mac. No, 286, 


arrived in the port of Tanja or 


making this short passage for the first 
time, can he compared only to the ef. 
fect of adréam. ‘Passing, in so short an 
interval of time, to a world absolutely 
new, and which has not the smallest re~ 
semblance to that which we have quitted, 
we seem to have been actually trans- 
ported into another planet. 

_In all countries of the world, the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring states are 
more or less united by mutual relation ; 
they amalgamate in some degree toges 


ther, and intermix so much in anguages” 


habits, and customs, that we pass from 
one to the other by gradationsalmost 
imperceptible, But this constant law 
of nature doés not prevail between the 
inhabitants of the two shores of the 
Streights of Gibraltar ; they, notwith- 
standing their vicinity, are as much 
strangers to each other as a Frenchman 
to a Chinese, 

In the countries of the east, if we ob- 
serve successively the inhabitants of Ara- 
bia, Syria, Turkey, Walachia, and Ger. 
many, a long series of transitions marks, 
in some manner, almost all the different 
degrees which separate the barbarian 
from the civilized man. But here the 
Observer, in the same morning, touches 
the two extremities of the chain of civili- 
zation, and within the petty space of two 
leagues and two-thirds (which is the 
shortest distance between the two 
coasts), he finds a difference of twenty 
centuries. 

DRESS OF THE MOORS. 

The dress of the Moors is very little 
known in Europe, because when they vi- 
sit it they generally make use of the bar. 
baric costume of the Algerine Tarks. 
The Moor never covers his legs. He 
wears nothing but very clumsy yellow, 
slippers, without heels; and the princis 

al_article of his clothing is a piece of 
ries white woollen, called Hhaik, with 
which he covers himself from head ta 
foot. As L‘was desirous of dressing like, 
other people, [ sacrificed my stockings, 
and my prettyTurkish slippers, and wrapp- 
ed myself up in a very large Hhaik, ex- 
posing my legs and feet to the atmase 
phere, with the exception of my toesy, 


which entered) my enormous heavy 
Hx G returned to Spain in April 
board 


slippers. 
CIRCUMCISION. 


I have mentioned that the circume. 
cision. of the Moorish children takes 
ace during the festival of Mouloud. 
his operation, which is publicly pere 
formed at the chapel without the town, 


which I have just peagvens ya out 
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for the family of the Neophyte. When 
they proceed to, the ‘sacrifice, a certain 
number of boys are assembled, who Carry 
handkerchiefs, sashes,, and even misera- 
ble rags, which they fasten, like flags, to 
long sticks or reeds; this group is follow- 
éd by music, consisting of two bag-pipes, 
which are played. in unison, but not, 
therefore, less discordant, and two. or 
more drunis of a very hoarse sound, a band 
sufficiently disagreeable tu an ear accus- 
tomed to European music, as mine un. 
fortunately had been, The father, or 
the nearest relations, follow with the per- 
sons invited, who surround the child, 
mounted on a horse, of which the saddle 
is covered with a red cloth, 

If the child be too young, he is carried 
in the arms of a man on horseback, All 
the rest are on foot. The Neophyte is 
generally covered with a sort of cloak 
made of white linen, and over this cloak 
he wears ared one, adorned with various 
ribands, and a fillet or band of silk is 
tied round ‘his head, A man walks on 
éach side of the horse with a silk hand- 
kerchief in his hands, with which he 
drives away the flies from the child and 
from his horse. Some women, wrapt up 
in their enormois Hhaiks or bournous, 
@lose the procession, 

Though there were circumcisions every 
day during the festival of Mouloud, yet 
I waited till the last, because I was as- 
sured that they would then be more nu- 
merous; and indeed on that day the 
streets were full of people, going and re- 
turning in crowds, and of soldiers with 
their guns. 

' At teh in the morning I left my house, 
sind pressing through the crowd, 1 went 
towards the chapel. I found on my 
way groups of three or four or more chil- 
dren, who were going to endure the cere- 
mony. The country was covered with 
horses, soldiers, inhabitants, Arabs, and 
éollections of women, entirely enveloped 
an their concealing garments, and sitting 
in hollows of the ground, or under ‘the 
shade of trees, These women, as the 
children passed by, uttered’ cries exceed- 
ingly shrill, which are always considered 
from them as signs of mirth and of en- 
couragement. 

After having reached the hermitage I 
crossed a yard crowded with people, and 
entered the chapel, where I found what 
may be called a real butchery. 

On one side of the sainv’s sepulchre 
were placed five men dressed only in 
shirts and drawers, with their sleeves 
turned up to their shoulders. Four of 
these men were sitting in front of the 
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door of the chapel, and. 
standing at the side at ~ ea if weg 
to receive the little victims,’ hap 
those, who were sitting, held the tes of 
ments of the sacrifice; the other wma had 
each a purse or little bag, filled with 
astringent powder, tte 
Behind , these four ministers ‘was 4 
group of about twenty children, of all 
ages and colours, who had also their part 
to play, as we shall see presently; a 
at the distance of some yards, an thes 
tra, of the same kind as I have describe 
before, was executing iti suey 
. , Ecuting 8 discordan, 
tunes. 
Every time that a Neophyte arrived 
his father, or the person who was 
to represent him, walked before him, and 
entering the chapel, kissed the head of 
the operating minister, and made bin 
some compliments. The child was then 
brought forward, and iminediately seized 
by the strong-armed man, who was ap. 
pointed to receive the victims; and he, 
having lifted up-the gown of. the child, 
presented hirth to the operator. At this 
moment the music began to sound with 
its loudest noise ;. and the children, who 
were seated behind the ministers, started 
suddenly up, and shouted with great vo, 
ciferatton, to attract the attention of the 
victim, and, by the motions of their fn. 
gers, directed his eyes to the roof of the 
chapel. Stunned with’ all ‘this noise, 
the child lifted wp bis head, and that 
very moment the Officiating priest laid 
hold of the prepuce, and pulling it with 
force, clipped it off with one motion of 
the scissars. “Another immediately threw 
a little astringent powder on the wound, 
and a third covered it with lint, which he 
tied on by a bandage; and the child was 
carried away. io eb 
The whole operation did not last half 
a minute, though it was executed in 8 
very clumsy manner, ‘The noise made 
by the chikiren and the music prevented 
me from hearing the cries of the victims, 
though 'I was close to'them. However, 
their gestures proved sufficiently wiat 
they suffered. Every child was after 
wards put on the back of a woman, ¥ 
took him home, covered with her Hbai 
or hournous; and followed by, the samé 
train.with which he had arrived. | 
FOOD OF MOROCCO. .—. 
The principal food of the inhabit’ 
of all the kingdom of Morocco, cons. 
of a sort of paste called couscousso¥ by A 
made only of flour and water, kn ‘ato 
to a hard paste, which is divided 10! 
‘ndrical form, 98 bg 
small pieces of a cylindrica ’ 
as a finger; these are afterwards 
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slicing them, and by dividing ’ 
them dexterously with the hands’; they 
are then wee upon a napkin, and ex- 

} 


fo grains, by 


aed to the sun, or to the open air, to 
ke hardened. | ‘To boil this couscoussou, 
it is put with butter In a kind ‘of pot, 
ghose bottom is full of small holes. This’ 
pot is placed over a larger one, which 
the poor fill with water only, but the bet- 
ter sort add some meat and’ eet 
This double pot being placed before the’ 
fire, the steam which ascends from the 
lower one enters through the holes of the 
upper, and boils the couscoussou above, 
If there be meat in the lower pot, it 1s 
served up on a plate, surrounded and 
covered with the couscoussou, which forms 
thus a sort of pyramid, without ‘any 
gravy or soup; the grains of the cous- 
coussou are loose, and do not adhere; 
they are made of all sizes, from the small- 
ness of oatmeal to the size of grains of 
ricer I look upon this dish as the best 
possible food for the people, for, besides 
the advantage of being easily procured 
and conveyed, it is also very nourishing, 
wholesome, and agreeable. 

DOMESTIC BUILDINGS. 

The architecture in Moorish, or Wes- 
ten Arabia, resembles in hothing the an- 
cient or modern Oriental, Far from 
finding in the present Moorish architee- 
ture that elegance and boldness which 
distinguish the ancient Arabian arclhii- 
tecture, all its works exhibit marks of the 
grossest ignorance. ‘The buildings are 
constructed without any plan, and seem- 
ingly at random, and with such an igno- 
tance of the first rules of the art, that in 
some of the first houses I found the stair- 
case without the smallest ray of light, so 
that it was always necessary to burn 
lanpson them. In general the porches 
and staircases are very shabby, though 
the house be of the largest size. 

The form of the houses consists always 
of a square court, of which two, three, 
or all four sides are surrounded by a gal- 
ery. A very narrow room of the length 
of this gallery runs parallel with it; but 
these rooms have generally no windows, 
nor any other opening than the door in 
the middle which opens on the gallery; 
hence all their dwellings are dark and 

adly aired. The roots of the houses 
are flat, and covered with the same kind 
of pluster as the floors of the rooms. 

The walls are made of lime, plaster, 
and stones, but more commonly ‘of a 

ind of greasy clay beat up with water. 

" order to erect such a wall, two planks 
we placed perpendicularly with a sufti- 


cient space between them, into which ig 

thrown the clay kneaded with water till it 

as acquired the consistency of paste, 

Two mén then’ beat it down’ between 

the two planks with their clubs; they aca! 
company their work with songs, to which! 
their clubs beat time. Thé ditficulty of 
procuring strong beams obliges them to 
construct very narrow rooms, in order to 

make the small wood of the:couhtry ane’ 
swer their purpose. They put Over it a’ 
bed of reeds, which they cover °With 

plaster about a’ foot ‘thick; this’ Heavy’ 
ceiling crushes the dwelling, and séldom 

lasts long. VRID 

The doors are of a very cluthsy eéne’ 
struction, and most of the locks at Tan- 
gier are made of wood. 

The use of sewers and other impor 
tant conveniences is almost unknown? 
there. ? 

THEIR SCFENCES. 

As they have not the art of printing it 
is difficult to read their writing, on ac- 
count of the arbitrary form of the letters 
they make, and from the want of vowels’ 
and punctuation: hence the people are 
plunged in the grossest ignorance, I met 
in this country only one person who had 
heard any thing about the movement of 
the earth. Their conjectures upon the 
planets, the stars, and motion of the firs 
mament, are exceedingly extravagant, 
They: have not tie slightest idea of phy- 
sic. One of those who call themselves 
learned, seeing in my hand one day an 
artificial horizon filled with mercury to 
make an astronomical observation, gave’ 
me to understand, with a great deal of 
importance, that it was an excellent 
thing to kill vermin and insects with. 
He shewed me how to apply it to the 
folds and seams of their clothes. This 
was the most beneficial use to which he 
could employ mercury. : 

The Moors confound astronomy: with 
astrology, and have a number of astrolo- 
gers. They have no knowledge of che- 
mistry; but they have some pretended 
adepts in alchymy. They are entirely 
ignorant of medicine, ‘As to arithmetic 
and ‘geometry, their ideas are very cons 
fined. They have searcely any poets, 
and still fewer historians, They know 
nothing of their own history; and of 
the fine arts they have not the least cou- 

TION. - 
es “10 only books consist of the Koran 
and its expositions. This sketch is’ une 
fortunately t6o faithful; and these oli- 
mates may with propriety be called hare 


40 4l 9 GEOLOGY( 
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GEOLOGY. 

The ground which forms the basis of 
the coast at Tangier is composed of dif- 
ferent beds of secondary granite of a com- 
‘pact or fine granulated texture. These 

ds are inclined to the horizon, and 
form with it an angle of 50 to 70 degrees. 
They are generally one foot and a half to 
two feet thick; their direction runs from 
east to west, and their inclination by 
which the angle is formed is northerly. 

The distance between the beds is com- 
monly about two feet, and this space is 
filled with a sort of white and not very 
hard clay, which, taking the same direc- 
tion, forms intermedial beds of a slaty 
texture, These beds of granite and clay 
are very little above the level of the sea; 
their highest point does not exceed thirty 
or forty feet; but their width is conside- 
rable, for they are exactly the same at 
the riyer of Tetuan, and at eight leagues 
distance. I have also remarked some 
beds of granite advancing into the sea to 
” great distance, and taking the same di- 
rection. 

If I were permitted to draw large in- 
ferences from small facts, I might say 
that the catastrophe which opened the 
Streights of Gibraltar was occasioned by 
2 sudden sinking; not of the ground, 
which forms the bottom of the Streight, 
but of that part which is nearest on the 
south, and on the vacancy of which fell 
the mountain or earthy mass which for- 
merly occupied the space that is now fil- 
led by the arm of the sea. In conse- 
quence of this movement the perpen- 
dicular beds of granite have taken their 
actual direction; but on the other side, 
as this compact granite seems to be of a 
secondary formation, we may admit all 
the possible directions in the beds, with- 
out supposing any derangement posterior 
to their formation. 

On this bed or general basis of the 
const, the waves and the wind have 
accumulated other beds, of soft clay and 
of sand; they form the hills and the high 
mountains of the road to Tetuan. The 
vegetable and animal remains have made 
a bed of vegetable earth which covers the 
whole, and is extremely fertile, 

At the southern parts of the bay at 
Tangier, on the sea shore, the easterly 
winds have formed by degrees great ace 

cumulations of sand; they represent al. 
ready little hills, which successively con- 
tract the bay, and one day will shut it up 
entirely. These sands .are actually 
stifling and contain no other substances 
which can unite them, Notwithstanding 


Whis peculiarity, a plant of a lily kind and 
3 
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several others are growing on 
which I have prese them, of 
mens. a rved some Specie 
THE EMPEROR OF Mo 
The cannon of the batteries 6 

e les of Tans 
gier mprvnare on ve 5th , the 
arrival of the Sultan Muley Soliman 
peror of Morocco, ho iit 
the castle of the town called Alcassabe 
As I had not heen yet presented to the 
Emperor, I did not go out, but remained 
at home waiting his orders, as I had set 
tled with the Kaid and Kadi; hence | 
could not witness the Ceremony of his 
arrival, 

The next morning the Kaid app;; 
me that I might get the customare = 
sents ready for the following day; I did 
so immediately, and on the morning of 
the appointed day I had an interview with 
the Kaid and Kadi, to prepare for wy 
presentation. The Kajd asked me fo 
the rest of the presents which I intended 
for the Sultan; I gave them to him, and 
we soon agreed upon the subject. 

The Sultan came out. soon after and 
mounted his mule; when he came to the 
centre of the circle, the Kaid and myself 
advanced a few steps ; the Sultan stopped 
his mule. The. Kaid presented me; | 
made an inclination with my head to 
wards him, putting my hand on my breast, 
The Sultan answered by a similar incli- 
nation, and said, ** You are welcome;” 
then turning his head towards the crowd, 
he invited them to salute me; “Tell 
him,” said he, “that he is welcome;” 
and instantly all the crowd exclaimed 
‘¢welcome.” The Sultan spurred. his 
mule, and rode to a battery which was 
about two hundred yards distant, 

I followed the Kaid thither, and waited 
near the gate ; the Kaid, alone, advanced 
with the presents. From the moment 
that we entered the battery, there was 4 
profound silence. The whole assembly 
consisted of about twenty persons, most 
of then) the high officers. 

A moment after, the Kaid called me; 
I followed him to the platform of the 
battery, which was a kind of terrace, 
situated on the north towards the s€% 
and which was . defended with nine 
pieces of cannon of the largest size “ 
the eastern angle was a small house 0 
wood, elevated some feet above the pa 
rapet, with a small staircase 0 ¢ 
stairs, Into this house the “4 
tered, and laid himself down on 8 mat 
tress on some cushions. The Kaid,t 
high officers, and myself, left, out slippe 
at the door, in order to present ourse” © 


ree 
barefoot, which the usual rr od 
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sired. The two officers placed them- 

my sides, each holding me by 
selves at my * L 
one of my arms; the Kaid staid to the 
left, as if to form a sort of fence round 
be. We presented ourselves to the Sul. 
tan bowing, or rather bending half the 
body profoundly to him, and placing our 
right hands on our breasts. /' 

The Sultan repeated to me his “ wel. 
come,” and bid me sit on the stairs; 
the officers withdrew, and the Kaid kept 
standing. The Sultan told me, with 
some warmth, and with a tone of kind. 
ness, that he was very glad to see me; 
he repeated several expressions of this 
sort, laying his hand on his breast, in 
order to show me his sentiments both by 
words and by actions. I found this so- 
vereign very favourably disposed towards 
me, at which I was the more surprized, 
as I had as yet done nothing to merit it. 

The Sultan asked me in what coun- 
tries I had travelled, what languages I 
spoke, and-if 1 could write them ; what 
were the sciences which [ had studied in 
the Christian schools, and how long | 
had resided in Europe? He praised God 
for having caused me to leave the coun- 
try of the infidels, and regretted that a 
man like me had deferred so long his 
visit to Morocco; much satisfied that I 
had preferred his country to Algier, Tu- 
nis, or Tripoli, he repeated me the assu- 
rance of his protection and friendship. 
He then asked me whether I had any in- 
struments to make observations, and hav- 
ing answered him in the affirmative, he 
told me that he wished to see them, and 
that I might bring them to him. He 
had hardly uttered this word, when the 
Kaid took me by the hand, in order to 
conduct me home; but without stirring, 
I observed to the Sultan, that it would 
be necessary to wait until the next day, 
as it was too late to prepare them for 
any observations, -The- Kaid looked at 
me with astonishment, as no one dares 
to contradict the Sultan; but this sove- 
reign only said, ** Well, bring them to- 
morrow.” At what o’clock? ¢¢ At eight 
in the morning ;” I shall not fail, said I: 
and, taking leave of the Sultan, I went 
away with the Kaid, 

The next day I went to the castle. at 
the appointed hour, The Sultan’ was 
Waiting for me, on the same place, with 

iS principal Fakih or Mafti, and ano- 
ther favourite, He was served with tea, 

hen I came into his presence he bid 

me ascend the small stairs, and sit down 
at his side, He took the tearpot, and 
wee some tea into a cup, and, having 
edit up with milk, he himself presented 


ittome. Hethen called for pen and inks ~ 


they brought him a scrap of indifferent 
paper, a small horn ink-stand, and a pen 
made of a reed, He wrote a sort of 
prayer in four or five lines, which he 
gave to his Fakih to read, who observed 
to him that a word was wanting. The 
Sultan took the paper back and added 
that word. Having finished his tea, his 
Moorish Majesty presented me the 
writing to read, and accompanied me as 
I read with his finger, pointing word by 
word. He corrected my pronunciation 
when I made a mistake, as a master 
would do to his scholar. When I had 
finished reading, he desired me to k 
the writing, and. I have it still in my 
possession. | 

The tea-things consisted of a gold sue 
gar-box, a tea-pot, a milk-pot, and three 
cups of white china, gilt; they were all 
placed on a gilt dish. The sugar was 
put inthe tea-pot, according to the cuse 
tom of the country, a method not very 
convenient, as it compels you most free 
quently to take it either too much or toe 
little sweetened. 

The Sultan repeated to me several 
times indications of his regard to me, 
He desired me to produce my instrue 
ments, and examined them one after 
another with much attention; asking me 
an explanation of every thing that was 
new tohim. Le shewed great pleasure 
in what he saw, and commanded me te 
make some astronomical observations in 
his presence, To satisfy him I took two 
heights of the sun with my multiplying 
circle; I shewed him several astronomir 
cal tables and logarithms which I had 
brought with me, in order to convince 
him that these instraments would be of 
no use to any one who did not undere 
stand these books and many others. He 
was very much surprized at the sight of 
so many figures. I then offered him my 
instruments; his answer was, that [ 
ought to keep them, as I only knew how 
to use them, and that we should have 
plenty of days and nights to amuse oure 
selves in contemplating the sky. I saw 
from these and the former expressions, 
that his intention was to keep me near 
his person, and to attach me to his sere 
vice; he added, that he desired to see 
my other instruments. I proposed to 
bring them the next morning, and took 
my leave, 

The next day I attended the Sultan, 
and went into his chamber ; he was lays 
ing ona small mattress and cushion ; his 
high Fakib and two of his favourites were 


oye smell carpet. The 
sitting before himona gen 
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snoment he saw me he raised himself up+ 
right, and ordered another small blue 
velvet cushion, like his own, to be brought 
for me; he had it placed at his side, and 
made me sit down. 

After some compliments on both sides, 
I ordered my electrical machine, and a 
camera obscura, to be brought in. T 
presented these to him as objects of 
mere amusement, which had no scienti- 
fical application. Having prepared 
these two-machines, I placed the camera 
obscura near the window. ' The Sultan 
got up, and went twice into the camera; 
I covered him with the baize all the 
while that be amused himself in contem- 
ry the objects transmitted by it. 

hat he permitted me to do ‘so was a 
mark of his high confidence in me. He 
afterwards amused himself with seeing 
the electric jar discharged, aud had it of- 
ten repeated; but what surprised him 
most was the experiment of the electric 
shock, which } was obliged to repeat a 
great many times; all’of us holding our- 
selves by the hands in order to form the 
chain. He asked me many and various 
expleations of these machines, as also of 
the influence of electricity. 

I had sent the day before to the Sultan 
ateicscope; and asked for it now, in or- 
der to adapt it to his sight, which I im. 
mediately did, and marked the exact 
piace on the tube, after he had found the 
suitable distance, ' 

I wore very long whiskers; the Sultan 
asked me why I did not cut them like 
other Moers; I told him that it was the 
custom in the East to'wear them at full 
length. He answered, ** Well, well; 
but this is ‘not the fashion here.” He 
had some scissors ‘brought in, and cut a 
intle from his'‘own; be then laid hold of 
mine, and shewed me what I ought to 
cut, and what to preserve; perhaps his 
first intention was to clip’ them himself, 
but, as J did not answer, he put down 
the scissors, 

Continuing our’ conversation, he asked 
me whether I tad a proper instrament 
for measuring heat, 1 promised to send 
one,'and took leave, carrying along with 
me my instruments, Isent him the same 
day a thermometer. 

In the evening, being at home, ‘and in 
company with some of my friends, a ser- 
vant arrived from the Sultan, and brought 
me a present from him. In delivering 
it to me he fell on his knees, and laid 
before me something covered with a 
cloth wrought with gold and silver. ‘The 
curlosity of sceing the'‘Emperor of Mo- 
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rocco’s present made ‘me’ unene % 
eagerly, and I found two black af 
As I was by no nieans prepared for such; 
a present, [ could not, at the monient 
make any conjecture of its meaning and 
was for a time so much staggered’ that I 
knew not what to answer; but those who 
were about me began eagerly to wish 
me joy; saying, ‘*How happy yon are; 
what good fortune! You are ‘now the 
brother of the Sultan’; the Sultan is your 
brother.” I then began to recollect that 
among the Arabians the most acted 
sign of fraternity consists in presertting 
each other with a piece of bread, and 
both eating of it; and therefore these 
two loaves sent me by the Sultan were 
his token of fraternity with me. They 
were black, because the bread made for 
the Sultan is baked in portable ovens of 
iron, which gives this black colour to 
their outside, but théy are very white 
and very good within. | 

Next day, having received the visits 
of some cousins and other relations of 
the ‘Sultan, I went with the Kadi to 
make my visit to ‘the eldest brother of 
the emperor, Muley Abdsulem, who had 
the misfortune to be blind. | Our conver. 
sation, which lasted nearly an bour, turned 
chiefly on philanthropical subjects.’ 

The Sultan, Muley Soliman, appeared 
to be about forty years old; he is tall 
and lusty; his countenance has the er 
pression of kindness ; it’ was rather hand. 
some, and not too brown; it was distin. 
guished ‘by large and lively eyes. He 
spoke fast, and comprehended quickly, 
His dress was very simple, not to say 
plain, for ‘he was always wrapt up ina 
coarse Hhaik; his gait was easy. Heis 
Fakih or doctor in law, and bis educa 
tion is’ entirely Mussulman. His court 
has no splendour. During all the time 
of his stay at Tangier he was always en- 
camped to the west of the town In tents, 
placed without ‘any, order; those of - 
Sultan were'in the centre of a large an 
vacant space, surrounded witha parapet 
of painted cloth, representing a wall, 40 
Muley Abdelmelek’s tent, which was 
very ample, there was no other furniture 
than two mattresses, a large carpet, a? 
a silver candlestick, with a lighted wax 
candle. Round each tent the ad 
and mules of its proprietor were fastened, 
and in the whole'camp I: saw only two 
camels. Notwithstanding: the confusion 
and disorder of this camp, I calculatee 
that it contained about six thousand met 

HOSPITAL FOR STORES. | 
Fez has an hospital which fier 
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richly endowed, and used. only for the 

i Itis very stran 
treatment Of lunatics. $ very strange, 
that a great part of the funds to maintain 
this establishment has been bequeathed 
by the wills of various charitable testa- 
tors for the express purpose of assisting 
and nursing sick cranes and storks, and 
of burying them when dead. 

They believe that the storks are men 
from some distant islands, who at cer- 
iain seasons of the year take the shape of 
birds to come here; that they return 
again at a certain time to their country, 
where they resume their human form tll 
the next season. 

For this reason it would be considered 
asacrime to kill oneof these birds. They 
tell thousands of ridiculous stories upon 
this occasion. Undoubtedly it is the 
utility of these animals, who are con- 
tinually making war with the reptiles that 
abuund so much in hot climates, which 
has occasioned the general respect and 
anxiety for their preservation. But the 
love of the marvellous here as elsewhere 
has substituted absurd fables for the ac- 
tual truth, 

SCHOOLS AT FEZ 

The town contains a great number of 
schools. The most distinguished are es- 
tablished at the mosques of Caroubin and 
of Muley Edris, in a small house and 
mosque called Emdarsa, or academy. 

In order to form an idea of the mans 
ner of instruction, imagine a man sitting 
down on the ground with his. legs cros- 
sed, uttering frightful cries, or singing .n 
atone of lamentation. He issurrounded 
by fifteen or twenty youths, who sit in a 
circle with their books or writing tables 
in the hand, and repeat the cries and 
songs of their master, but in complete 
discordance, This will give an exact no- 
ton of these Moorish schools. As to the 
subjects which are treated of here, I can 
assert that, though disguised by various 
hames, morality and legislation, identified 
with their worship and. dogmas, are the 
sole topics; that is to say, all their stu- 

‘es are confined to the Koran and its, 
commentations, and to some trifling prin- 
Ciples of grammar and logic, which are 
indispensable for reading and under- 
standing even a little of the venerated 
text. From what I have seen, I believe 
that most of the commentators do not 
paerstand themselves, They drown 
“eit Meaning in an ocean of subtilties 
or pretended metaphysical reasoning, 
and entangle themselves often in such a 
aie thea they are unable to extri- 
Sate thempelves, They then invoke the 


predestination, or the absolute will.of 
God, and thus reconcile every thing. - 
This learned class are eternal dispus 
ters an verba magistri; as their unders 
standings are not strong enough to unders 
stand the thesis which they defend, they 
have no other foundation ou which they 
can support themselves, but the word. of 
the master or of the book which they 
cite, right or wrong. Setting out. from 
this principle, they are never to be cons 
vinced, because no reason can.be equal, 
in their minds, to the word of their anas« 
ter or the sentence of their book... « |. 
Several of the most learned men of 
Fez frequented much my little circle, and 
I have too often been witness of these tes 
dious and endless disputes. Frequently 
I availed myself of my ascendency over 
them to put a stup to their debates; but 
wishing to produce a greater and better 
effect, I undertook to inspire them With 
doubts both on their masters and their 
books. In fact; having gained, this 
point, I opened a new career to the 
minds of these men, whose improveable 
talents has been paralized by a sort of 
spiritual stagnation, $ 
Having thus prepared my plan, I often 
entered into a.discussion with them, and 
when, after,some arguments which they 
could not refute, I had put them to si- 
lence, they had no way of answering me 
but by presenting me with the book, and 
making me read the sentence which was 
in favour of their opinion, I asked them 
who wrote.that? ‘ Such and sucha one.” 
And what was he? “A man like other 
men.” . After this acknowledgment, I 
shall not estimate him more than another, 
when he.ceases to be reasonable; I shall 
leave him as soon as he abandons good 
sense to hunt after sophistry. 
~ This manner of speaking was so new 
to them, that in the beginving they were 
struck dumb with astonishment, and al- 
ternatively looked at each other and at 
me. At last I accustomed them to rea- 
son; a thing which they had never thought 
of in the whole course of their studies. 
By degrees they left off their silly an- 
swers to which they had accustomed 
themselves. I observed, however, that 
these doctors fell into another inconvenie 
ence not Jess troublesome, and that was, 
that they began to support themselves on 
my words; so that they only changed 
their colours, their tactics were still the 
me. 1 of 
mT repeated to them a thousand times 
that they should not maintain & point be 


cause Ali Bey had said so5 but that, bot 
































































































































































































































616 
fore they began to dispute, they should 
examine with their own reason whether 
the thing was probable, whether it was 
possible, or had ever occurred, and then 
they might discuss it; at last I obtained 
this result; and I hope that the spark of 
light may in time produce good conse- 
quences among them. 
SCIENCES AT FEZ. 

For geometry they have Euclid, whose 
work they shewed me in great folio 
volumes, much corroded, because no one 
has the courage to read it, and still less 
to copy it, except perhaps a dozen of 

es. For cosmogony, they rest on the 
oran ; their cosmography is taken from 
Prolomy, whom they call B-tlaimous. 

Their astronomy is reduced to a few 
of the first principles which are neces- 
sary to their calculating the time by the 
sun, with astrolabes, very clumsy, and 
constructed separately for each latitude. 

As to mathematics, they know no- 
thing but the solution of a small number of 

roblems. They study no geography. 
Tn physics they follow Aristotle, but 
scarcely give him the least attention. 
Metaphysics are their delight; and the 
doctors consume all their moral powers 
im the study of this science. Chemistry 
is unknown to them; but they have some 
notions of alchymy, and now and then 
some miserable adepts appear. Anatomy 
is entirely banished by their religion, on 
account of their legal! purity, their ideas 
on the dead, on the separation of the 
sexes, &c, &c. In medicine they study 
but a few miserable empirics, and know 
nothing about the old masters of this art, 
Their therapeutic is always mixed with 
superstitious or cruel treatment. Na- 
tural history offers the same difficulties as 
anatomy. Their law prohibits paint- 
ings, drawings, and statues; and the 
Mahometan gravity leaves entirely the 
practice of music to the female sex, and 
to the lowest class of the people; hence 
they have no liberal arts, and no pleasures 
or agreeable occupation. | 
’ The study of astronomy is confounded 
with astrology; every one who looks into 
the skies to know the time of day, or of 
the new moon, is considered by the peo- 
ple as an astrologer or prophet, who can 
foretell the fate of the king, of the empire, 
and of individuals, They have some as- 
trological books, and this talent is very 
much respected with them. ‘Tt opens the 
road to high places at court, on account 
of the influence which the astrologers 
exert in public and private affairs. AsI 
declared deadly war against astrology and 
alchymy, I was happy enough, by force 
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of reasoning, to convince some af i 
of the ridiculous pretensionsaf se 9ttt 


reten 
and alchymists. 1 sions uf astrologer, 


{ had a very strikin opportuni 
proving that the cibtihidades nina 
with astrology when the chief of these J 
tronomers of Feg intreated me to - 
him the longitude and the latitede 
every planet, on the first day Of the year 
in order to forma calculation and to fore. 
tell whether the year would prove a 
one or a bad one, &c. I answered hin 
with firmness, that the science of astro. 
nomy being almost a divine one, ought 
never to be prostituted to the reveries 
and quackeries of astrology ; and treati 
divination with contempt, I convj 
him that the arhitrary beginning of the 
year, in the various almanacks, has no 
connection with nature. I finished my 
phillippicks by shewing him by the Ko. 
ran, that the practice of astrology is a 
sin. This sentence was confirmed by 
several doctors or Fakihs, and I was ptos 
claimed as one of their fellows, 

As this scene had passed in the pre. 
sence of a great assembly; as the annual 
prediction of the astronomers of Fea did 
not appear, and as to replace it I gave 
my own calculation of the days on which 
the new moon would be seen, which was 
of importance tu fix the beginning of the 
Arabian months, of Easter, and the hour 
of the five daily prayers, which I noted, 
for every five. days in the year, as well 
as the eclipses and other phenomena, 
which the astronomers could not do. ‘All 
this was a stroke of thunder to them, and 
drew on them ‘the public contempt, 
Hence many of them apostatise; some 
of them, however, retain their former 
opinions, but hide them in silence, most 
likely hoping that the opposing feeling 
will pass away, and that the people wha 
love to be deceived will soon resume them, 

This empire has some historians or aus 
thors, who have written on this country 
and its inhabitants; but their works aré 
very little read; they ‘are quite ignorant 
of the history of other nations. ; 

Their language is in a state of extremé 
degradation; they have no printing af 
ces, and the great imperfection 0 theit, 
Writing arises from the circumstance, be 
they frequently confound the lecters 
the dots and accents. ‘These oaevke 
stances united destroy the little scieatt 
knowledge that remains; $8 that i Pa 
pens very often that thé inhabitants ; 
not understand each other. tis @ beet 
midable task to ‘ep pag eave 
paper, which very often’ the wuter “ 
self is unable to decipher. This - sat 
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t for the circumstance, that when 
the famous Orientalist Goltus came into 
this country, he could not understand a 
word of their Arabic, but was obliged to 
make use of an interpreter. 

This imperfection in the language and 
a writing, forces the inhabitants to read 
‘ag if singing; it makes them confound 
the meaning of the phrases, which, be- 
sides, are not distinguished by any or- 
thographical punctuation, but only by 

iverings and cadences, which give the 
reader the time necessary for him to com. 

rehend the meaning of the writing, 

which he would not be able to do if it 
were read to him rapidly. If any one is 
found to read the Koran with facility, or 
any other book, it is because they have 
learnt them by heart. I speak from re- 
peated experience, I have often stopped 
the reader in the midst of his reading; 
but though he has the book before him, 
as if reading it, he could never, if inter- 
rupted, continue his —- nor find 
again in the page of the book the place 
at which he had been stopt. Hence 
they read like parrots, and the book which 
is before them serves for nothing but to 
make them appear learned. _ Such is the 
state of knowledge at Fez, a town which 
may be considered, if the comparison 
could be allowed, as the Athens of Africa, 
from the great number of doctors and 
pretended men of learning, and from the 
schools, which are generally frequented 
by two thousand scholars at a time. 

Islamism, or the religion of Mouhame- 
med, is an austere one. The word Is/a- 
mism, signifies abandoning one’s self to 
God; and it is on this great basis that 
their worship is founded. The belief in 
the existence of one God, their purifica- 
tions, prayers, charity, and mortification 
by fast apd pilgrimage, are the most dis- 
Unguishing characteristics of this re- 
gion, 


The belief in the missions of Noah, 


Abraham, Moses, Christ, and other an- 
cient prophets, is an indispensable intro- 
uction to Islamism; therefore a Jew 
Cannot be admitted into the body of the 
faithful, if he have not previously proved 
his belief in the mission of Christ, who is 
acknowledged to be the spirit of God, 
uh Ouliéh, and son of a Virgin, 
which the Koran confirms. 

The Mahometans fancy that the Gose 
be, which is in the hands of the Chris- 
a has been vitiated and tainted by 
itpolations, They deny the death of 
‘ist, who, according to the Koran, 
scended alive to heaven, without having 

°NTHLY Mag, Now 286, 


suffered on the cross; they do not admit 
the dogma of the Trinity, and, therefore, 
not the hypostatical union of the second 
person in Christ, nor that of the Eacha- 
rist; they look upon all these dogmas as 
pure idolatry. The worship of iinages 
is shocking to them, and confession and 
indulgencies are considered by them as 
matters of mere speculation. 

Unhappily superstitions have been in- 
troduced into islamism, a circumstance 
which is deplored by every Maho- 
metan philosopher.- The exterior cere. 
monies have got the better of the spirit 
of the religiun; so that the Mussulman 
who daily performs the number of pros- 
trations and rikats prescribed by the 
law, is looked upon as a good Mussule 
man, whatever be his morality; he will 
even be raised to the dignity of a saint if 
he goes so far as to exceed the number of 
prayers and fasts commanded by their 
religion, though his behaviour should be 
even that of a reprobate, as I have 
known many of them. 

The veneration for the sepulchres of 
the saints has some useful result; be«~ 
cause these chapels serve as asylums for 
innocence against the attempts of despo« 
tisin, but they unfortunately also yield a 
shelter to criminals, who ought to be 
driven from society. The veneration 
for the insane is also very charitable, as 
it serves to protect their miserable exis- 
tence; but it gives rise to numberless 
actions which are contrary to public mo- 
rality.. The saths or talismans, relics, 
chaplets, repeaters of prayers for the 
sick, or of things lost, &c. are all pious 
cheats, which tarnish the pure deism of 
Mouhhammed. But every worship on 
earth has been affected by the cupidity 
of charlatans, or by the timid imbecility 
of the people. Fortunately, in this 
country, such troops of monks, that is, of 
derwishes, are not to be met with as are 
seen all over Turkey. 

THE WAVES OF THE DESERT. 

The country presented no change from 
that which we passed yesterday. The 
sandy plain into which we had come 
may with truth be called a lithe Sahara ; 
the wind is there of a surprising rapidity, 
and the sand so extremely fine, that it 
forms on the ground some waves, which 
look like those of the sea. ‘These waves 
rise up so fast, that in a very few hours 
hill of about twenty to thircy feet high is 
transported from one place to another. 
I never thought it possible, and did not 
believe it till I was convinced of it by my 
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hills, however, dues not take place all of 
a sudden, as is generally believed, and it 
is by no means capable of surprising and 
burying a caravan which is on the march, 
It is easy to describe the manner in 
which this transposition of the hills takes 
place; the wind sweeping continually 
from the surface the sand with an asto- 
nishing rapidity, the surface of the 
ground lowers every moment; but the 
quantity of sand in the air increasing as 
quickly by successive waves, Cannot sup- 
port itself there, but falls in heaps, and 

- forms anew hill, and the place which 
it occupied before is level, and looks as 
if it had been swept. It is necessary to 
guard the eyes and mouth against the 
quantity of sand which is always flying 
about in the air. 

This second schara may be, at the 
place where it must be passed, about a 
mile and a half wide; the traveller must 
take care to keep always to the east, in 
order to avoid being lost in the windings, 
which must be made in the middle of 
the hills of sand which bound the sight, 
and which shift from one spot to ano- 
ther so often, as to leave nothing to be 
seen but the sky and sand, without any 
mark by which our position can be 
known; even the deepest footstep in the 
sand of either man or horse disappears 
the moment the foot is raised. 

The immensity, the swiftness, and the 
everlasting motion of these waves, disturb 
the sight both of men and heasts, so that 
they are almost continually marching as 
if in the dark, The camel gives here a 
proof of his great superiority; his long 
neck, perpendicularly erected, removes 
his head from the ground, and from the 
thick part of the waves; his eyes are 
well defended by thick eye-lids, largely 
provided with hair,and which he keeps half 
shut ; the construction of bis feet, broad 
and cushion-like, prevents his treading 
deep into the sand; his long legs enable 
him to pass the same space with only 
balf the number of steps of any other 
animal, and therefore with less fatigue. 
These advantages give him a solid and 
easy gait on a ground where all other 
animals walk with slow, short, and un- 
sertain steps, and in a tottering manner. 
Hence the camel, intended by nature for 
these journeys, affords a new motive of 
praise to the Creator, who in his wisdom 
has given the camel to the African, as 

the rein-deer to the Laplander, 
DESPOTISM. 
A nation that has no property, because 
the Sultan is absolute master of ever 
thing ; no liberty to exchange or sell the 
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result of its own labours 

Its and 
the permission to enjoy and dip 
their fellow citizens their afflucre : 
their comfort, need not look fa . 


cause of i t for the 
pa rly ee brutality, and 


PILGRIMAGE ACROSS THE pp: 

We continued marching yn 
haste, for fear of being overtaken by the 
four hundred Arabs, whom we ishad 
avoid. For this reason we never ee 
the common road, but Passed through 
the middle of the desert, mere 
through stony places, over easy hills, 

This country is entirely without water: 
not a tree is to be seen in it, not a rock 
which can offer a shelter or a shade, A 
transparent atmosphere, an intense sup 
darting its beams upen our heads, 
ground almost white, and commonly of a 
concave form, like a burning glass; slight 
breezes, scorching like a flame. Such is 
a faithful picture of this district, through 
which we were passing. 

Every man that we meet in this desert 
is looked upon as an enemy, Having 
discovered about noon a man in arms, on 
horseback, who kept at a certain dis 
tance, my thirteen beduins united the 
moment they perceived him, darted like 


_ an arrow to overtake him, uttering loud 


cries, which they interrupted by expres. 
sions of contempt and derision; 2, 
* What are you seeking, my brother? 
‘¢ Where are you going, my son?” As 
they made these exclamations they kept 
playing with their guns over their heads. 
The discovered beduin profited of his ad« 
vantage, and fled into the mountains, 
where it was impossible to follow him. 
We met no one else. 

We had now neither eaten nor drank 
since the preceding day; our horses and 
other beasts were as destitute; though 
ever since nine in the evening we hed 
been travelling rapidly. Shortly alter 
noun we had not a drop of water remail 
ing, and the men as well as the poor 
animals were worn out with fatigue, The 
mules, stumbling every moment with 
their burden, required assistance to lif 
them up again, and to support their bur- 
then till they rose. This terrible exer- 
tion exhausted the little strength we h 
left. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon a ma" 
dropped down stiff as if he were - 
from his great fatigue and thirst. I a. 
with three or four of my people te =, 
him. The little wet which was left" 
one of the learhern budgets, wassquee™ 
out of it, and some drops of water Pe est 
into the poor man’s mouth, but wt ce 
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any effect. I began to feel that my own 
strength was beginning to forsake me; 
and becoming very weak, [determined to 
mount on horseback, leaving the poor 
fellow behind. 

From this moment others of my cara- 
van began to drop successively, and there 
was no possibility of giving them any 
assistance; they were abandoned to 
their unhappy destiny, | as every one 
thought only of saving himself. Several 
mules with their burdens were left be- 
hind, and I found on my way two of my 
tranks on the ground, without knowing 
what was become of the mules which 
had been carrying them, the drivers had 
forsaken them as well as the care of my 
effects and of my instruments. 

[ looked upon this loss with the great- 
est indifference as if they had not be- 
longed to me, and pushed on. But my 
horse began now to tremble under me, 
and yet he was the strongest of the whole 
caravan. We proceeded in silent des- 
pair. When I endeavoured to encourage 
any of them to increase his pace, he an- 
swered me by looking steadily at me, 
and by putting his forefinger to his mouth 
toindicate the great thirst by which he 
was affected. As I was reproaching our 
conducting officers for their inattention 
which had occasioned this want of water, 
they excused themselves from the mutiny 
of the oudaias ; and besides, added they, 
“do we not suffer like the rest?” Our 
fate was the more shocking, as every one 
of us was sensible of the impossibility of 
supporting the fatigue to the place where 
we were to meet with water again. At 
last, at about four in the evening I had 
my turn, and fell down with thirst and fa- 
tigue, . 

Extended without consciousness on the 
ground, in the middle of the desert, left 
only with four or five men, one of whom 
had dropped at the same momientwith my- 
self, and all without any means of assist- 
ing me, because they knew not where to 

nd water, and if they had known it, had 
Hot strength to fetch it. I should have pe- 
rished withthem on the sput,if Providence, 
by akind of miracle, had not preserved us. 

Half an hour had already elapsed since 

had fallen senseless to the ground, (as I 

ave since been told,) when, at some dis- 
ie. a considerable caravan, of more 
a thousand souls, was seen to be 
of a mas It was under the direction 
on arebout or saint called Sidi Alarbi, 
- Tren sent by the Sultan to Ttemsen 
woh te Seeing us in this distrese 
ins ation, he ordered some skins of 

*rto be thrown overus. AfterT had 


received several of them over my face 
and hands, I recovered my senses, opened 
my eyes, and looked around me, without 
being able to discern any body. At last, 
however, I distinguished seven or eight 
sherifs and fakihs, who gave me their assise 
tance, and shewed me much kindness, 
I endeavoured to speak to them, but an 
invincible knot in my throat seemed to 
hinder me; I could only make myself un. 
derstood by signs and by pointing to my 
mouth with my finger, 

They continued pouring water over my 
face, arms, and hands, and at last I was 
able to swallow small mouthfulls of water. 
This enabled me to ask, ‘* Whoare you ?” 
When they heard me speak, they expres« 
sed their joy, and answered me, “ Fear 
nothing ; fur from being robbers, we are 
your friends,” and every one mentioned 
his name. I began by degrees to recol-« 
lect their faces, but was uot able to re- 
member their names. They poured 
again over me a still greater quantity of 
water, gave me some to drink, filled some 
of my leather bags, and left me in haste, 
as every minute spent in this place was 
precious to them, and could not be res 
paired. 

This attack of thirst is perceived all of 
a sudden by an extreme aridity of the 
skin; the eyes appear to be bloody, the 
tongue and mouth both inside and out- 
side are covered with a crust of the thicke 
ness of a crown piece ; this crust is of a 
dark yellow colour, of an insipid taste, 
and of a consistence like the soft wax 
from a beehive. A faintness or languor 
takes away the power to move; a kind of 
knot in the throat and diaphragm, at- 
tended with great pain, interrupts respi- 
ration. Some wandering tears escape 
from the eyes, and at last the sufferer 
drops down to the earth, and in a few 
moments loses all consciousness. These 
are the symptoms which I remarked in 
my unfortunate fellow travellers, and 
which I experienced myself. 

I got with difficulty on my horse again, 
and we proceeded on our journey. My 
Beduins and my faithful Salem were gone 
in different directions to find ovt some 
water, and two hours afterwards they re- 
turned one after another, carrying along 
with them some good or bad water, a3 
they had been able to find it; every one 
presented to me part of what he had 
brought; I was obliged to taste it, and [ 
drank twenty times, but as soon as | 
swallowed it my mouth became as dry as 
before; at last I was not able either ta 

it or to speak. 

P The greatest part of the suil of the 
4h2 desert 
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desert consists of pure clay, except some 
small traces of a calcareous nature. The 
whole surface is covered with a bed of 
chalky calcareous stone of a whitish co- 
Jour, smvoth, round, and loose, and of 
the size of the fist; they are almost all of 
the same dimension, and their surface is 
carious like pieces of old mortar; I look 
upon this to be a true volcanic produc- 
tion, This bed is extended with such 
perfect regularity, that the whole desert 
as covered with it, a circumstance which 
makes pacing over it very fatiguing for the 
traveller. 

There is no. animal of any kind to be 
seen in this desert, neither quadrupeds, 
birds, reptiles, nor insects, vor any plant 
whatsoever, and the traveller who is 
obliged to pass through it, is surrounded 
by the silence of death, It was not till 
four in the evening that we began to dis- 
tinguish some small plants, burnt with 
the sun, and a wee of a thorny nature 
without blossom or fruit. I bad gathered 
in the desert two pebbles, a piece of 
clay, and two pieces of ore, but they were 
all lost. 

THE DESERTS. 

All what we know of the deserts of 
sand which surround the chain of the 
Aas to the east and south sides, proves 
that they are not like those of Tartary, 
composed of the humus depauperatus of 
Linneus; that isto say, of an earth which, 
in Consequence of perpetual tillage and 
production, is become exhausted and de- 
prived of those organic particles which 
are necessary to vegetation. 

One may easily judge of the deserts 
which lie to the south of the Atlas, by 
those which I have seen to its north and 
west; I observed in these latter, nothing 
but large beds of glutinous clay, which I 
consider as a volcanic sub-marine pro- 
duction ; plains of moving sand, entirely 
composed of a finty dust of quartz and 
feldspath mixed with finely pulverized 
shells ; and banks of a recent chalky mari, 
evidently formed by the glutination of 
the sand, or pulverized animal sub- 
stances, 

J have in fact not found in these de- 
serts any complete remains of sea-ani- 
mals; but my situation prevented me from 
making assiduous researches, and it is 
possible that such remains, if they exist, 
are only to be found ata great distance 
to the south or west of the, Atlas, as the 
fury of the waves pulverizes every thing 
that in these parts is raised to the sur- 
face of the sea. 

The shock of the waves is so great, 
that even at times of the most perfect 


calm, and without an : 
and when the snetian 9 the aes, 
tirely quiet at a distance, the — 
nevertheless so forcibly beaten by th 
surge, that mountains of foam from 50 tp 
60 feet high, arise not only” upon the 
rocks, but also on the sandy flats, 
MECCA, 

At midnight, between Thursday. and 
Friday, the 23d of January, 1807, or the 
14th of the month Doulkaada, in. the 
year 1221 of the Hegira, 1. arrived, 
through the favour of divine ya 
the first houses of the holy city of hee 
ca, fifteen months after my departure 
from Morocco, 

There were at the entrance of the 
town several, Mogrebins, or Arabs of the 
West, who were waiting my arrival, with 
little pitchers of the water from the wel! 
of Zemzem, which they presented me to 
drink, begging me not to take it of any 
Otber person, and offering to supply my 
house. They told me, secretly, never 
to drink the water which the chief of the 
wells should offer to me. 

Several other persons, who were also 
waiting, disputed between themselves 
which should have me for a lodger; for 
the lodgings are one of the principal spe 
culations of the inhabitants, But the 
persons who were charged with providing 
every thing for me during my stay a 
Djedda, soon put an end to. these di. 
putes, by taking me co a house that had 
been prepared for me. It was situated 
near the temple, and the house inhabited 
by the Sultan Scherif, 

Pilgrims ought to enter on foot ito 
Mecca; but, in consequence of my il 
ness, I muneines upon my camel until [ 
arrived at m ging. | 

The eames I entered I performed: 
general ablution; after which I was - 
ducted in procession towards the temple, 
with all my people, by a person appomr 
ed for that purpose, who, as ne leed 
along, recited different prayers ina . ‘ 
voice, which we repeated mee ~ 
word for word, in the same tone, el 
supported by we persons, on acco 
my extreme weakness, 

> this manner we arrived at “y = 
ple, making a tour by the apa of 
to enter at the Beb-es-selem, oF be ' 
Health, which they look upon as 8 ait? 
auspice, After having taken wm 
dals we entered.in at this I = 
which is placed near the eer A 
of the temple. We hada ” i. 
versed the portal or gallerys ~ great 
upon the point of entered, 


space where the House of Kaabs, 
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Kaaba, is situated, when our guide ar- 
rested our steps, and, poimting with his 
finger towards it, said with emphasis, 
«Schouf, schouf, el beit Allah el Haram.” 
« Look, look, the house of God, the pro- 
hibited.” The crowd that surrounded 
me, the portico of columns half hid from 
view, the immense size of the temple, 
the’ Kaaba, or house of God, covered 
with the black cloth from top to bottom, 
and surrounded with a circle of lamps or 
lanterns, the hour, the silence of the 
night, and this man speaking in a solemn 
tone, as if he had been inspired, all served 
to form an imposing picture, which will 
never be effaced from my memory. 

We entered inte the court by a patha 
foot high, bordering diagonally upon the 
northern angle of the Kaaba, which is 
nearly in the centre of the temple. Be- 
fore we arrived at it, we passed under a 
sort of isolated triumphal arch, called 
Beb-es-selem, like the gate by which we 
hadentered. Being arrived at the house 
of God, we repeated a little prayer, kis. 
sed the sacred black stone brought by 
the angel Gabriel, named Hajera el As- 
souad, or the heavenly stone; and, having 
the guide at our head, we performed the 
first tour round the Kaaba, reciting pray- 
ers at the same time. 

The Kaaba is a quadrilateral tower, 
entirely covered with an immense black 
cloth, except the base. The black stone 
is discovered through an opening in the 
cloth, It is encrusted on the eastern 
angle. A similar opening to the former 
at the southern angle discovers a part of 
it, which is of common marble. On 
the north-west side rises a parapet about 
a leaning height, forming nearly a’semi- 
circle, Separated from the building, ‘cal- 
= ~ Hajar Ismail, or the Stones of Is- 

ael, 

The following is a detail of the ulterior 
ceremonies which are obsétved in this re- 
ligious act, such as I performed them my- 
self at this period, 

The pilgrims go seven times round the 

aaba, beyinning at the black stone, or 
the eastern angle, and passing the prin- 
cipal front, in which is the door; from 
Whence turning to the west and south, 
Outside of the stones of Ismael. Being 
arrived at the southern angle, they stretch 
out the right arm; when, having touched 
the angular marble with the hand, taking 
great care that the lower part of their 
garment does not touch the uncovered 
base, they pass it over the face and beard, 
saying, “In the name of God, the great- 
_ God, praises be to God ;”” and they 
Fontinue to walk towards the north-east, 


saying, “Oh great God! be with me! 
Give me the good things of this world, 
and those of the next.” © Being returned 
to the eastern angle, they raise their 
hands as at the beginning of the canonical 
prayer, and cry,:** In the name of God, 
the greatest God.” They afterwards 
say, with their hands down, “ Praises be 
to God ;” and kiss the black stone. ‘Thus 
terminates the first tour. 

The second is like the first, except that 
the prayers are different fiom the angle 
of the black stone to that of the south ; 
but they are the same from the latter to 
the former, and are repeated with the 
same forins during the seven rounds, 
The traditional law orders that the last 
rounds should be made in a quick step, 
but, in consequence of my weak state, 
we weit very slowly. 

At the eud of ‘the seventh, and after 
havitig kissed the black stone, they recite 
in Common a short prayer, standing near 
the door of the Kaaba, from whence they 
yo to a sort of cradle, called Maka 
Ibrahim, or the place of Abraham, 81- 
tuated between Kaaba and the arch Beb- 
es-selem, when they recite a common 
prayer, They then go to the weil Zem- 
zem, and draw buckets of water, of 
which they drink as much as they cao 
swallow. After this they leave the tem- 
ple by El Beb Saffa, or the gate of Safla, 
from whence they go up a small street 
facing, which forms what is called Dyebei 
Saffa, or the hill of Saffa. $915 

Ar the end of this street, which ts tey- 
minated by aportico, composed of three 
arches upon columns, ascended by steps, 
is the sacred place called Satfa. Whea 
the’ pilgrims have arrived there, they 
turn their faces towards the gate of the 
temple, and recite a short prayer 
standing. 

The procession then directs its course 
through the principal street, and passes 
a part of Djebel Meroua, or tlie till of 
Merooa, the pilgrims reciting some pray- 
ers at the end of the street, which ts ter- 
minated ‘by a great'wall. They then ase 
cend some steps; and, turning their faces 
towards the temiple, the view of which is 
interrupted by the intervening houses, re- 
cite a short prayer standing, and continue 
to go from the ove tril to' the other seven 
times, repeating prayers in ® loud voice 
as they proceed, and short ones at the 
two'sacred places, which constitute the 
seven journeys between the two hills, 

These being completed, there are a 
number of barbers in waiting to sheave 
the pilgrims’ heads, which they do very 
quickly, at the saine Wine saying pr ae 
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in a loud tone, which the former repeat 
after them word for word. This opera- 
tion terminates the first ceremonies of 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The next day, Saturday the 24th of 
January, 1807, the 15th of the month 
Doulkaada, in the year 1221 of the He- 


gira, they opened the door of the Kaaba,’ 


which is shut the whele year, except 
three days; on the first of which all the 
men who are at Mecca may go in and 
say their prayers. On the second and 
following day it is dedicated to the wo. 
men, who goto pray; and the third, five 
days afterwards, is appropriated to wash- 
ing and purifying it. It is on this ac. 
count that the pilgrims, who generally 
Stay only eight days at the period of the 
pilgrimage to Aarafat, return without 
having visited the inside of the Kaaba. 

Having entered the only hall in the 
Kaaba, I was immediately conducted to 
the southern corner, where, placing my 
body and face as close as possible to the 
wall, | repeated a prayer in a loud voice, 
and afterwards the ordinary prayer. I 
went successively to the west and north 
corners, repeating the same prayers as 
before in each. Being come at last to 
the east corner, I said a short prayer 
standing, and kissed the silver key of the 
Kaaba, which one of the Scherif’s chil- 
dren, who was seated in an armed chair, 
held for that purpose. After this I with- 
drew, escorted by the eunuchs, who 
made their way through the crowd, by 
striking the people with their fists. As 
soon as I got outside I kissed the black 
stone; took seven more turns round the 
building ; weut into a small ditch, which 
is close to the door, where I said the or- 
dinary prayer; and, after having drank 
some water of the blessed Zemzem, I re- 
turned home. 

MOUNT ARAFAT. 

On Tuesday, the 17th of February, 
1807, 9th Doulhagea, in the year 1221 
of the Hegira, at six o’clock in the morn. 
ing, we all set out towards the S, E, 2 E. 
Ata short distance we passed a house of 
the Scherif; and at seven we arrived at 
Mosdelifa, a small chapel with a high mi- 
Naret, situated in a small valley; after 
leaving which, we defiled through a very 
harrow passage between the mountains, 
and traversed a second valley to the 
south-east, which lay atthe foot of Mount 
Arafat, where we arrived at nine. 

Mount Arafat is the principal object 
of the pilgrimage of the Mussulmen; and 
several doctors assert, that, if the house 
of God ceased to exist, the pilgrimage to 
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the former would be com 
rious, and would produce the same q 
ree of satisfaction, This j “ow 

Likewise. onesies pinion 

It is here that the grand s 
the pilgrimage of the ‘Mosslaee eu 
be seen—an innumerable crowd of men 
from all nations, and of “all colours 
coming from the extremities of ths 
earth, through a thousand dangers, and 
encountering fatigues of every descrip. 
tion, to adore together the same Gud 
the God of nature. The native of Cir. 
cassia presents his hand, in a friendly 
manner, to the Ethiopian, or the negro 
of Guinea; the Indian and the Persian 
embrace the inhabitant of Barbary and 
Morocco; all looking upon each other as 
brothers, or individuals of the same fa 
mily, united by the bands of religion: 
and the greater part speaking, or under. 
standing, more or less, the same lan 
guage, the language of Arabia, No; 
there is not any religion that presents to 
the senses a spectacle more simple, af 
fecting, and majestic! Philosophers of 
the earth! permit me, Ali Bey, to defend 
my religion, as you defend spiritual 
things from those which are maternal, 
the plenum against a vacuum, and the 
necessary existence of the creation, — 

Here, as I remarked in the narrative 
of my voyage to Morocco, is no inter. 
mediary between man and the Divinity; 
all individuals are equal before their 
Creator; all are intimately persuaded 
that their works alone reconcile them to, 
or separate them from, the Supreme Be. 
ing, without any foreign hand being able 
to change the order of immutable Jus 
tice! What a curb to sin! What an 
encouragement to virtue! But whats 
misfortune that, with so. many advane 
tages, we should not be better than the 
Calvinists ! ; 

Arafat is a small mountain of granite 
rock, the same as those that surround it: 
it is about 150 feet high, and oan 
at the foot of a higher mountain to the 
E.S.E., in’ a plain about three quarters 
of a league in diameter, surroun 
barren mountains. 

It is inclosed by a wall, anc 
ed by staircases, partly cut im ~ 
and partly composed of paneny oo the 
is a chapel upon its summit, ¥ “ ‘ 
Webhabites were then in the act 0! pt 
: , . . : It was 1m 
ling to pieces in the interior. tbe in 
possible for me to visit it, because rol 
dividuals who follow the same ee fore 
self, that is to say, the Malek, ar 


bidden to ascend the top, according i 


pletely merits 


and is ascend: 
the rock, 
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she ‘astruetions of the Imam, the founder 
of the rite. It was, therefore, that we 
stopped when we were half way up, to 
recite our prayer. At the foot of the 
mountain there 1s a platform erected for 
this purpose, called Djamaa Arrahma, 
or Mosque of Mercy, upon which, ac- 
cording to tradition, the prophet used to 
say his prayere 

Near the mountain are fourteen large 
basons, which the Sultan Saaoud has put 
in repair, They furnish a great abun- 
dance of excellent water, very good to 
drink, and which serves also for the pil- 
grims to wash themselves with upon this 
solemn day. The Scherif has a house 
close to the south-west side of the moun- 
tain, Towards the north-west there is a 
second platform for offering up prayers, 
which is situated about a quarter of a 
league from the first, and is called 
Djamia Ibrahim, or the Mosque of 
Abraham. 

It was upon Mount Arafat that the 
eommon father of all mankind met Eve 
after a long separation ; and it is on that 
account that itis called Arafat, that is to 
say, gratitude, It is believed that it was 
Adam himself who built this chapel, 

The ritual commands, that, after hay- 
ing repeated the afternoon prayer, 
which we did in our tents, we should re- 
pair to the foot of the mountain, and 
wait there the setting of the sun. The 
Wehhabites, who were encamped at 
great distances, with a view to obey this 
precept, began to approach, having at 
their head the Sultan Saaoud, and Abou- 
nocta their second chief; and in short 
time I saw an army of forty-five thou- 
sand men pass before me, almost all of 
whom were mounted upon camels and 
dromedaries, with a thousand camels 
carrying water, tents, fireewood, and 
dry yrass for the camels of the chiefs. 
A body of two hundred men on horse- 
back carried colours of different kinds, 
fixed upon lances. This cavalry, I 
was informed, belonged to Abounocta. 
There were also eight or ten colours 
among the camels, but without any 
other customary appendage. All this 
body of men, entirely naked, marched 
ul the same order that I have formerly 
remarked, 

We waited upon the mountain for the 
period of the sun’s setting. The instant 
it occurred, what a tremendous noise ! 

et us imagine an assemblage of eighty 
thousand men, two thousand women, and 
a thousand little children, sixty or seventy 
thousand camels, asses, and horses, which 


at the commencement of night began to 
move in a quick pace along a narrow 
valley, according to the ritual, marching 
one after the other in a cloud of sand, 
and delayed by a forest of lances, guns, 
swords, &c.; in short, forcing their pas- 
sage asthey could, Pressed and hurried 
on by those behind, we only took an hour 
and a half to return to Mosdelifa, not- 
withstanding it had taken us more than 
two hours to arrive in the morning. The 
motive of this precipitation ordered by 
the ritual is, that the prayer of the set- 
ting sun, or Mogareb, ought not to be 
said at Arafat, but at Mosdelifa, at the 
same time as the night prayer, or Ascha, 
which ought to be said at the last mo. 
ment of twilight, that is, an hour and a 
half after sun-set. These prayers are 
repeated by each group or family pri- 
vately. We hastened to say them upon 
our arrival, before we pitched our tents; 
and the day was terminated by mutual 
felicitations upon the happiness of our 
sanctification by the pilgrimage to the 
mount. 

I must praise the moderation and good 
order which reigned amidst this number 
of individuals belonging to different nae 
tions. Two thousand women who were 
among them did not occasion the least 
disorder; and though there were more 
than forty or. fifty thousand guns, there 
was only one let off, which happened 
nearme. Atthe same instant one of the 
chiefs ran to the man who had fired, and 
reprimanded him, saying ‘* Why did you 
do this? are we going to make war 
here ?” 

THE TEMPLE OF MECCA. 

The temple of Mecca is known Ly 
Mussulmen under the name of El Haram, 
or the Temple of Excellence. It is com- 
posed of the House of God, Beit Allah, 
or, as it is called also, La Kaaba; of the 
Well of Zemzem, Bir Zemzem; of the 
Cobba, or Place of Abraham, Makham 
Ibrahim; of the places of the four ortho- 
dox rites, Makam Hhaneffi, Makam 
Shafi, Makam Maleki, and Makam 
Hhanbeli; of two Cobbas, or Chapels, 
El! Cobbatain; of an arch, called Bab- 
es-selem (in the same style as a triumphal 
arch), near the place of Abraham ; of 
E! Ménbar or the Tribune for the Priest, 
upon Fridays; of the wooden staircase, 
Daureh, which leads to the saloon of the 
house of God; of an immense court, Sure 
rounded by a triple row of arches: of 
two smaller courts, surrounded with ele. 
gant piazzas ; of nineteen doors; and of 


seven towers, or minarets, five of which 
adhere 
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adhere to the edifice, and the other two 
are placed between the neighbouring 
houses, out of the inclosure. 

La Kaaba, Béit Allah, or the House of 
God, is a quadrilateral tower, the sides 
and angles of which are unequal, so that 
its plan forms a true trapezium. The 
size of the edifice, and the black cloth 
which covers it, make this irregularity 
disappear, and give to it the figure of a 
perfectsquare. IL looked upon it as such 
at first sight, but soon discovered my 
mistake. 

The black stone, Hhajeravel Assouad, 
or Heavenly Stone, is raised forty-two 
inches above the surface, and is bordered 
all round with a large plate of silver, 
about a foot broad. The part of the 
stone that is not covered by the silver at 
the angle is almost a_ semi-circle, six 
inches in height, by eight inches six lines 
diameter at its base. 

We believe that this miraculous stone 
was a transparent hyacinth, brought from 
heaven to Abraham by the angel Ga- 
briel, as a pledge of his divinity, and, 
being touched by an impure woman, be- 
came black and opaque. 

This stone is a fragment of volcanic 
basalts, which is sprinkled throughout its 
circumference with small pointed colour- 
ed crystals, and varied with red feld- 
spath, upon a dark black ground like 
coal, except one of its protuberances, 
which is a little reddish. 

The continual kisses and touchings of 
the faithful have worn the surface un- 
even, so that it now has a muscular ap- 
pearance. It has nearly fifteen muscles, 
and one deep hollow. 

Upon comparing the borders of the 
stone that are covered aud secured by 
the silver with the uncovered part, I 
found the latter had lost nearly twelve 
lines of its thickness; from whence we 
may infer, that, if the stone was smooth 
and even, in the time of the prophet, it 
has lost a line during each succeeding 

e. 
The interior of the Kaaba consists only 
of a hall, which is raised above the out 
side plane, the same height as the door. 

It has been already remarked, that the 
house of God is entirely covered on the 
outside with a largé black cloth, called 
Tob el Kaaba, or the shirt of the Kaaba, 
suspended from the terrace, and fastened 
below by means of strings, which an- 
swer to the bronze rings that are fixed in 
the base, 

The Kaaba is the only ancient edifice 
that exisis in the temple of Mecca; all 

3 
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the others have been 
eH 

aram, or the Tem af 
nearly in the middle of ae ue 
built in a valley, that has a on ‘ihc 
slope frofm the north to the south, 

EI Bir Zemzem, or the Well of Zem 
zem, is situated fifty-one feet distant io 
the E. 10° N. of the black stone, 

_It is about seven feet eight inches in 
diameter, and fifty-six feet deep to the 
surface of the water. The brim is of fine 
white marble, five feet high, _ 

It is known that this well was miracy. 
lously opened by the angel of the Lord 
for Agar, when she was nearly perish; 

2 -Y perishing 
from thirst in the desert with her son 
Ismael, after having been sent from 
Abraham’s house. 

The Kaaba, and the stones of Ismael, 
are situated nearly in the centre of the 
temple, and occupy the middle of an oval 
or aregular elliptical surface, which 
forms a zone of thirty-nine feet wide 
round the edifice, upon which the pil. 
Ag make their tours round the Kaaba, 

is paved with fine marble, and is si. 
tuated upon the lowest plane of the 
temple. 

The walls of the temple are connected 
on the outside by houses, so that it 
has not any external front, and there are 
some of the houses which have windows 
that overlook the interior of the building, 

The two sacred hills, Saffa and Me 
roua, may be considered as dependant 
on the temple, by the obligation imposed 
upon all the pilgrims to visit them as soon 
as they have been round the Kaaba, 
They were situated outside of the town 
in the time of the Prophet, but are now 
within the confines, in consequence of 
the increase of buildings; there are even 
whole streets of houses erected upon the 
mountains themselves. 

Saffa is at a short distance from the 
temple. -It is situated to the south-east, 
and obliquely opposite to the door of the 
same naine, at the foot of the mountain 
Djebel Koubiis, It is the spot where 
the black stone descended from heaven. 

Formerly the numerous caravans © 
arrived from all quarters of the a 
where the religion of Islamism was Phe 
tised, provided for all the wants ° 7 
city, by the abundance of alms rs . 
they left; but now that the num ie 
diminished, and the pilgrims are not 
State to contribute to the expences © 
number of persons employed being 
ways the same, devotion and the 2 
tice of religion are become ver) caus 


added at a lays 
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se those: employed attach them- 
selves to the pilgrim, whom they believe 
to be rich; so that he cannot quit without 
leaving 1,500 or 2,000 francs in alms and 
remuneration to them and the temple. 
There are not any of the pilgrims, even 
the poorest, who undertake the journey at 
the expence of public charity, or who 
beg their way, that are not obliged to 
leave some crowns. 

The pilgrims once had several stop- 
pages to make, which produced many 
heneats to those employed; but the 
Wehhabites have abolished all. The 
mosqne and the chapel where the Prophet 
was born; El Djebel Nor, where he re- 
ceived the first revelation from heaven; 
the house of Abovtaleb, where he passed 
apart of his life; several places where 
he used to pray; the mountain Djebel 
Koubis, where the miraculous black stone 
descended ; the chapels of Setna Fathma, 
daughter of the Prophet; of Sidi Mah- 
mod, and other saints; no longer exist. 
The pilgrims are consequently deprived 
of the spiritual merit which they would 
have acquired, by making their pious 
visits to these holy places; and the good 
inhabitants of the holy city have lost the 
temporal wealth which resulted from 
these acts of devotion. 

MECCA. 

The city of Mecca, called Mekka in 
Arabic, is situated in a very narrow val- 
ley, the mean breadth of which may be 
about 155 toises, that winds irregularly 
between mountains from the north-east 
to the south-west; so that the city, which 
follows the windings of the valley, is 
guite irregular; and the houses being 
also built upon the sides of the moun- 
tains, render the plan of it still more so, 

The principal streets are regular 
enough; they may even be called hand- 
suine, on account of the oretty fronts of 
the houses, They are sanded, level, and 
very convenient, I had been so long 
accustomed to live in the indifferent 
towns of Africa, that I was quite sur. 
prised at the fine appearance of the 
buildings of Mecca, 

The houses are solidly built with stone : 
they are three and four stories high, and 
even more sometimes. The fronts are 
ornamented with bases, mouldings, and 
paintings, which give them a very grace- 
ful appearance, It is very rare to find 


4 door that has not a base with steps, 
and small seats on both sides, The 
blinds of the balconies are not ver 

Close; and holes are cut besides in difs 
ferent parts of them. 
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I believe there is no Mussulman city 
where the arts are so little known as at 
Mecca. There is not a sfan to be found 
that is capable of making a lock or forg- 
ing a key. Ali the doors are locked with 
large wooden keys, and the trunks and 
cases with padlocks. brought frum Eu. 
rope: I therefore was unable to replace 
the key of a trunk, and that of my tele- 
scope box, which were stolen at Mina. 

The slippers and sandals are brought 
from Constantinople and Egypt ; for they 
know not huw to make them at Mecca, 
except indeed those of wood or untanned 
leather, which are very bad. 

There.is not a single man to be found 
who knows how to engrave an inscrip. 
tion, or any kind of design upon a hewn 
stone, as formerly; nor a single gun- 
smith or cutler able to make a screw, or 
to replace a piece of the lock of an Eu- 
ropean gun; those of the country being 
only able to manufacture their rude 
matchlocks, their bent knives, lances, 
and halberds. 

Mecca is so poor by nature, that, if 
the house of God ceased to exist, it 
would be inevitably deserted in two 
years, or at least be reduced to a simple 
douar, or hamlet; for the inhabitants, in 
general, subsist for the rest of the year 
upon what they accumulate during the 
time of the pilgrimage, at which period 
the place puts on a lively appearance, 
commerce is animated, and the half of 
the people are transformed into hosts, 
merchants, porters, servants, &c.; and 
the other, attached entirely to the sere 
vice of the temple, live upon the alms 
and gifts of the pilgrims. 

HOLY LAND OF ISLAM. 

The Beled el Iaram, or the Holy Land 
of Islam, of which Mecca is the capital, 
is comprehended between the Red Sea 
and an irregular line, which, commenc- 
ing at Arabog, about twenty-one leagues 
to the north of Djedda, forms a bend 
from the north-east to the south-east, in 
passing by Yelemlem two days’ journey 
to the north-east of Mecca; from thence 
it continues to Karna, about twenty-one 
leagues to the east of the same place, 
and eight leagues to the west of Taif, 
which is without the Holy Land; after 
which, turning to the west-south- west, it 
passes by Drataerk, and terminates at 
Mehherma upon the coast, at the port 
named Almarsa Ibrahim, nearly thirtye 
two leagues to the south-east of Djedda, 

It appears, therefore, that the Holy 
Land is fifty-seven leagues in length from 
the north-west to the south east, and 

4L twenty. 
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twenty-eight in breadth from the north- 
east to the south-west. 

This space is comprehended in that 
part of Arabia known by the name of El 
Hedjeaz, or the Land of Pilgrimage, the 
limits of which are not sufficiently known 
to me to hazard a description of them. 

_ Medina and Teif are included in the 
Hedjeaz, but are without the Beled El 
Haram. 

There is no river in the Holy Land. 
The only water to be found is that of 
some inconsiderable springs, which are 
not numerous, and the brackish water 
obtained from the deep wells. 

Thus it isa real desert. It is only at 
Mecca and Medina that they have 
wrought cisterns to preserve the rain 
water, on which account it is very rare 
that a garden is to be seen throughout 
thislarge territory. The plains are either 
composed of sand or bad earth, entirely 
abandoned; and, as the people do not 
sow any kind of grain in any part of the 
country, they are fed with flour, &c. 
which comes from Upper Egypt, from 
Yemen, from Taif, where a little island 
is cultivated, and from India, 

Although the whole of the Beled El 
Tiaram is covered with mountains, which 
I believe to be formed of schistus and 
porphyry, yet these do not exist in long 
chains. The highest are those of Medina 
and Tail; which towns are situated upon 
a bountiful land, with plenty of water, 
and covered with gardens and planta- 
tions. 

The Holy Land does not contain any 
other considerable towns than Mecca and 
Djedda. As for the rest, they are gene- 
rally little else than miserable villages, 
composed of barracks and tents, esta- 
blished near a well or a spring, except 
some few pointed out upon my geogra- 
phical map. 

When pilgrims arrive upon the con- 
fines of the Beled El Haram, from what. 
ever country they may come, whether by 
land or by water, they ought to sanctify 
themselves by the ceremony Iaharmo, 
and put on the Ihram, or sacred costume 
of pilgrimage. 

Although the Sultan Scherif is the 
natural lord of the country, he receives 
only the contributions of Mecca and 
Djedda. The rest of the country pays 
the tenth to the Sultan Saaoud. 

TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM. 

As no detailed description has been 
hitherto given of the Mussulman Temple, 
at Jerusalem, because the Mussulmen are 
generally not prepared for such a task, 
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and the eye: are not 
enter it, I shall now en 

some idea of this ediasitacae cs en 
of architecture, which ought t am 
the learned, whether followers tM, 
or Jesus Christ, or of Mouhhammed 

El Haram, or the Temple ae 
Beit el Mok*addes e¢ Scherif or . 
principal holy house in Jerusalem . 
union of several buildings erected at di 
ferent periods of Islamism, which bes 
upon them demonstrative proofs of te 
prevailing taste of the vatious ace 
when they were severally Bohatrecte, 
They form however a very harmonioys 
whole. 

The principal part of the temple js 
composed of two piles of maguificent 
buildings, which may be regarded as two 
distinct temples by their respective situ 
tion ; but they form together one symme. 
trical and consistent whole. . The oneis 
called El Aksa, and the other 
Sahhara. 

The Mussulman believes that the 
Sahbara Allah is the place of all others, 
except E| Kaaba or the house of God at 
Mecca, where the prayers of men ae 
most agreeable to the divinity. It 
is on this account that all the prophets 
since the creation of the world to the 
time of the prophet Mouhhamined, have 
come hither to pray; and even now the 
prophets and angels come hither in in 
visible troops to make their prayers on 
the rock, exclusive of the ordinary guard 
of 70,000 angels, who perpetually sur- 
round it, and who are relieved every 
day. 

On the night when the prophet Mouh- 
hammed was carried away from Mecca 
by the angel Gabriel, and transported 
in a moment through the air to Jeri- 
salem, upon the mare called El Bort, 
which has the head and neck of a fine 
woman, as also a crown and wings; tle 
prophet, after leaving El Borak at the 
gate of the temple, came to offer op his 
prayer upon El Sahhara, with the other 
prophets and angels, who, having saluted 
him respectfully, yielded to him the place 
of honour. 

At the moment when the prophet stood 
vpon El Sabhara, the rock, sensible 
the happiness of bearing the holy “fl 
den, depressed itself, and, becoming 
soft wax, received the print of his “gis 
foot upon the upper part towards | 
south-west border. This print #8 mit 
covered with a large sort of cage of 8 
metal wire, worked in such @ manner 


that the print cannot be seen of accour 
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of the darkness within, but it may be 
couched with the hand, through a hole 
made -on purpose. The believers, after 
having touched the priut, proceed to 
sanctity themselves by passing the hand 
over the face and beard, In the inte- 
rior of the rock Is a cave, into which 
they descend by a staircase on the south- 
east side. There is a room forming an 
irregular square of about eighteen feet 
suriace, and eight feet high in the mide 
die. The roof is a natural irregular 
vault. In descending the staircase, 
there is upon the right, at the bottom, a 
little tablet of marbie, bearing the name 
of, El Makam Souliman, or The Place 
of Solomon. A similar one apon the left 
isnamed El Mukam Davoud, or The 
Place of David.. A cavity or niche on 
the south-west side of the rock is called, 
El Makam Ibrahim, or the Place of Abra- 
ham. <A similar circular concave step at 
the north-west angle is named, El Makam 
Djibrila, or the Piace of Gabriel; and a 
sortof table of stone at the north-east 
angle is called, El Makam el Hodér, or 
the Place of Elias, 
THE SEPULCHRE OF DAVID, 

After having completed all the cere- 
movies, and discharged all the alms due 
tothe Temple, on the very day of my 
arrival at Jerusalem ; [ was conducted on 
the next day (Friday) to the sepulchre of 
David. 

Leaving the city by the gate Beb Da- 
voud, or of David, to the south-east, we 
found, at 150 toises distance, an edifice, 
which has the appearance of an ancient 
Greek Church. Upon entering it we 
turned to the left, and arrived at the se- 
pulchre by a gallery upon the ground 
floor, enclosed by several doors and rail- 
ings of iron, The monumeut is a spe- 
cies of bier covered with fine silk stuffs 
of different colours, richly embroidered ; 
it occupies all the end wall of the gallery, 
which is about thirteen feet wide. 

Having finished my prayers at” the 
Sepulchre of David, I was conducted to- 
wards the east, along the outside of the 
walls of the city, and descending a rapid 
slope arrived near the only spring which 
18 1n the place, called by the Christians 
the Fountain of Nehemiah. The Mus- 
sulmen believe that the water of this 
Spring, by a miracle of divine power, is 
made to come from the well of Zemzem 
at Mecca, 

The Mussulmen say prayers in all the 
holy places consecrated to the memory 
of Jesus Christ and the Virgin, except 
the tomb of Jesus Christ, which they do 


Bot acknowledge. They believe that 


Christ did not die, but that he ascended 
alive into heaven, leaving the likeness of 
his face to Judas, who was condemned 
to die for him; and that, in consequence, 
Judas having been crucified, his body 
might have been contained in this sepul- 
chre, but not that of Jesus Christ. Itis 
for this reason that the Mussulmen do 
hot perform any act of devotion at this 
mouument, and that they ridicule the 
Christians who go to revere it. 

The Massulmen at Jerusalem revere 
the remains, or the tombs, of a great 
number of saints, which form a branch 
of speculation to many individuals, either 
by the administration of the funds, or 
pious foundations annexed to each tomb; 
or by the collection of the alms, which 
ought indispensably to accompany each 
visit. 

Although the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
are composed of people of different na- 
tions and different religions, who in- 
wardly despise each other on account of 
their various opinions; yet as the Chris= 
tians are the most numerous, there reigns 
a good deal of social intercourse among 
them in their affairs and amusements. 
The followers of Jesus Christ mix indis- 
criminately with the disciples of Ma- 
homet, and this amalgamation produces 
a much more extended degree of liberty 
at Jerusalem, than in any other country 
subjugated to Islamism. 
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At a time when the distresses of the es 
tire population of a country as 
60 mauy capabilities of permanent p ae 
erity, prove that “ something is F ~ 

in the state,” no literary service cou . 
have been performed more importa 
than that of developing the corruptions 
and abuses of the parliamentary Fe res 
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{ the misfortunes of the people. Our 
Ee extracts will prove how interestingly 
Y and how honestly Mr. OLpFreLp has 
erformed this task, and will, doubt- 
ess, stimulate evefy literary association, 
and every public spirited nobleman and 
gentleman to encourage its universal 
circulation. Among societies of par- 
liamentary reformers, such a work must 
necessarily become a sort of political 
Bible, serving as the just foundation of 
_ their cause, and exciting by its details 
of profligacy, their most zealous exer- 
tions. We lament that the space which 
we are able to devote to this publication 
has obliged us to limit our anecdotes 
of corruption to a few of the statements 
in a single volnme of the four which are 
occupied by similar materials; but we 
have extracted enough to prove the in- 
estimable value of the work, at this 
crisis, to every man who loves his coun- 
try. To render it a complete library 
en its peculiar subjects, Mr. Oldfield 
has devoted one volume to a learned 
and elaborate history of parliaments ; 
and he has, in an Appendix to the last 
volume, given tables of patrons, lists of 
disfranchised boroughs, a list of members 
of the common-wealth parliament, when 
the rotten boroughs were disfranchised, 
a table of the duration of parliaments, a 
list of speakers, and an abstract of the 
laws of election. | 
































































ORIGIN OF PARLIAMENTS, 


i is? Dyots in Germany, the Tiers 
Etat in France, the Cortes in 
Spain, and the Legislative Assemblies in 
every nation in Europe, were all com- 
posed of the representatives of cities and 
districts ; and it cannot be imagined that 
the parliament of England alone, ori. 
inated in an oligarchy of barons or 
eudal chiefs, when that assembly is 
proved to have existed for so many cen- 
turies before the feudal system was 
known. 

Cesar acknowledges that the Commune 
Concilium of Britain chose Cassibelanus 
for their leader; and Owen Pughe, the 
eelebrated Welch antiquarian, has proved 
from the Tryads, or ancient records of 
the Britons, that the Kyfry-then of the 
ancient British, was the Commune Con- 
cilium mentioned. by Cesar, afterwards 
called the Wittena-Gemote of the Sax- 
ens, and which assumed the name of 
Parliament in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, who had received his edus 
cation in France. | EST 

That this was a representative assem- 
bly, elected by the people, is proved by 
the Saxon view of Frankpledge, so ably 
demonstrated be that learned and vee 
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nerable patriot, the late Granville § 
\ 


esq.; and that not only the Lesisnn”? 
e 


Body, but every executive officer from 


the Tythingman to the Eal 
chief magistrate of a county, 
by the respective hundreds 
pay in the County Cour 

e learned Seldon als | 
Tlovedon, that the Canhuteugion - 
a parliament in the year 1070, the fo ‘ 
year of his reign, which was com - 
of twelve representatives Petite, ee 
of every county: who confirmed the law 
of Edward the Confessor, which the 
King bound himself to keep, but never 
adhered to his solemn engagement. 

The assembling of a parliament com- 
posed of four representatives from each 
county, in the 49th Henry III, way 
what Carew calls “ throwing off the yoke 
of the Conqueror, and the redemption 
of the people from slavery.” 

It was the re-establishment of the an 
cient form of government which existed 
from the earliest times, but had been 
wrecked in the same tempest that had 
overturned the Saxon throne, and it is 
as absurd to suppose that we had no 
representative parliament antecedent to 
the forty-ninth of Heary IIL, asto assert 
that we had no king prior to the- same 
period, 

The great authorities we have had re 
course to, are supported by records, 
charters, and legal documents which 
defy contradiction, and establish the con- 
stitution of parliaments on a basis not to 
be shaken. 

That the representation was equal, and 
the right of suffrage general, iv the house. 
keepers paying taxes, or, a3 it 1s now 
termed, scot and lot, is proved from the 
statutes at large, and from the earliest 
history of every county, city, and 
rough, in the kingdom. 

The number of members in the Par- 
liament summoned by the conqueror were 
twelve for each county, and four in that 
of the forty-ninth of Henry III. and the 
electors till the eighth year of Henry VI. 
were all those bearing scot and lot. Even 
freeholders of forty shillings per annum 
were never known as possessing exclu- 
sive rights of election, till the veneer 
of the famous disfranchising statute ¢ 
that year, : 

The same right of election continues 
to this day in all those cities ame | 
roughs, where it has nofbeen altered Dy 
the acceptance of charters, establish ‘e 
exclusive privileges, as it 18 retal 
Westminster, Lewes, and many ° 


places, or where they bave aot eral 


derman, or 
Was elecied 
annually as. 
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sived of it by resolutions of committees 
of the House of Commons, who trave in 
general differed with each other in their 
determinations wherever this right has 
been disputed, and they have once de- 
parted from the ancient letter of the con- 
stitution, which says that laws, to bind 
all, must be assented to by all. 

ANCIENT BRITISH HISTORY. 

Although the history of the origin of 
most nations is in general enveloped 
with a mist of mychology, yet that of the 
ancient Britons has so much strong col. 
lateral evidence to adduce, as places 
certainty in the room of doubt, since the 
era of Hu the Mighty, who led the first 
Cynori from Defrobani, called also Sum- 
mer-land, situate near the present site 
of Constantinople, “over the misty sea,” 
probably the German ocean, into Bri- 
tain; this appears to have been from 
about eight hundred to a'thousand years 
prior to the Christian era, taking imto 
consideration the progtessive population 
ef Furope. 

From their original proximity to 
Greece, many Greek words were adopted 
into the old British language; many 
Grecian customs and public diversions 
were in usage among the Britons, which 
were continued by the trade carried on 
from Cyprus to Cornwall, for tin, It 
appears, from Homer, that one of the 
ehef glories of the Greeks was their ge- 
nealogy. In this they were equalled by 
the ancient Britons, as the political 
rights of the people depended upon the 
authenticity of the family tree, aud for 
the purity of which they are still rivalled 
by the modern Welch. The ancient 
Britons rivalled the Grecians in their 
hospitality to strangers. A great simi- 
larity reigned at the funeral games of 
both nations. There were no great dif- 
ference between the wandering poets in 
Greece and the itinerant -bards of Wales. 
Both people were equally lovers of dan- 
ing, running, wrestling, boxing, and 
pitching the discus. They entertained 
their reapers with music, which they 
used both at funerals and at weddings. 

Some of the most authentic lists of the 
descents of the supreme elders of Britain 
prove Caswallawn, or the Cassibelanus 
of Cesar, to be the seventh in line from 
Dycnwal Moclnud. ‘Those who have 
laid down canons of chronology, average 
thirty years for every descent, a gene- 
ration, Thus fixing the time when‘ he 
flourished at three hundred, and that of 
Pridain, his father, at taree huadred 
aad thirty years A. C. 


BRITIsT] PARLIAMENTS, 

No nation appears to have entertained 
@ stronger sense of natural rights, evea 
in the earliest times, than the Britons; 
for the ‘Fryads state, as the three bases 
of society, privilege, (right,) property, 
and law. The three guards and protec- 
tions of society are of life, (person,)} pos- 
session, and dwelling, and the protection 
of natural right. When a Britons had 
attained to-all his privileges, he was 
called Goresgynydd, or super-ascendant, 
that is, one having original possession or 
seissin, for he obtains possession of his 
land, or maintenance of five free acres, 
aud his presentation and privilege of 
Pencenedyl, or head of a tribe, as well 
as every other right belonging to a eon 
genial Cymro. 

There were three privileged high seats, 
in the original British language, Gorsedds. 
The first was that of the bards; the se. 
cond of a king or lord of a common. 
wealth, with his verdict-men, (jury,) and 
his judges, and his barons, (Cymri pos- 
sessed of land) for holding courts and 
pleadings in law. The third is the Gor- 
sedd’ of federal convention, that is to say, 


a Gorsedd of a country, and to this ap.: 


pertains the homage of the two other 
high seats, being older from necessity 
and nature, under the discretion, (sense,) 
of the nation; for ordering and strength 
ening right, protection, aud defence of 
the country, and its particular interests, 
with respect to the loyal men of the 
commonwealth. For, without this con- 
vention, the other two Gorsedds could 
not have possessed either privilege or 
stability. This conventional voice of 
the nation originated from the sense, 
power, and general will to make, im- 
prove, and strengthen mutual law and 


judicature, in insuring rights and pri-: 


vileges, and the separate interests of all, 
whether toteign or Cymri, and was comy 


posed of princes and heads of tribes, 


and the .wise men of a couutry and 
border country. 
AXON PARLIAMENTS. 

Vortigern having invited Saxon auxiliae 
ries to defend the kingdom against the 
depredations of the Scots aud Picts, 
where they came to assist, they remained 
as conquerors. During @ struggle of 
fifty years, the sword supplied tve place 
of law. Conquest being completed, and 
becoming possessors of the lands, they 
thought of legislation to preserve to 
themselves their newly acquired property. 


Then was the word kyfr y-then changed: 


for the Saxon-British ward writena-ge- 


mote, 
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mote, formed, as some assert, of both lan. 
guages, from the German wifa—a wise 
inan, and the British gemote, or comot, a 
council. Hence its compound implied a 
council ef wise men, and the assembly of 
the people at large was called the mickle. 
gemote. But it is with great reason to 
he presumed, that its origin is of much 
earlier date than that of the Saxons, as 
we fipd it exists still among the Persians 
and Tartars: as wultun in their language 
implies patria, or native Country, Jemoy- 
at, the assembly of, and mo a-cal jemoy- 
ot, the great assembly. And it is pro- 
bable the Saxons found these words among 
the ancient British, and that they were 
iy use in the country of Defrobani, prior 
to the arrival of Hu the Mighty with the 
first sertiers. 

During the heptarchy, every kingdom 
had its witena-gemote, where laws were 
made for the use of each; and when such 
were remarkably wise and good, the rest 
of the kingdoms received them as gene- 
ral laws. Such were those of Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, Ina of the west Saxons, 
aud Offa of the Mercians; as this mode 
shortened much the work of legislature; 
and, when Atholwerd became “ Anglo- 
rum rex polentissimus,” the other kings 
of the Heptarchy sent some of their wit- 
tas to his wittena-gemote, when new 
Jaws were to be made. 

Alfred, with the consent of his witas in 
wittena gemote, made his code of laws 
that was common to the whole nation, 
and enacted that a witcena-gemote should 
be hell twice a year, and * oftener if 
need were.” 

Hence it isa matter of fact, that among 
the Anglo-Saxons collectively under one 
government, or in their separate king- 
doms, there was a national couneil, cal- 
led willena.gemote, whose consent was 
requisite for enacting laws, levying taxes, 
and for ratifying the chief acts of public 
administration, The preambles to all 
the laws of Ethelbert, Ina, Alfred, Ed- 
ward the elder, Athélstan, Edmund, 
Edgar, Ethelred, and Edward the Con- 
fessor; even those of Canute, though a 
kind of conqueror, put the matter beyond 
controversy, aud carry proofs every 
where of a limited and legal government. 
Wilkins thus translates the preface to the 
laws of Ina:— 

Ego Ina occiduorum Saxonum rex, 
cum consilio et cum ductrina Cenrede 
patris snei, et Eiedde episcopi mei, et 
Erkenwolde episcopi mei, et cum omnibus 
meis senatoribus et sentoribus sapientibus 


populi mei et mulla etiam societute minis. | 


trorum Dei, cousultabam de salute ani- 


oo 
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Mz Nostra, et de fundam 
et juste leges et justa st 
nem nostramstabilitaet const; 
&e.”—« I, Ina, king of the Weatsan? 
with the advice of Cenrede my father’ 
Hieddes my bishop, and Erkenwold o 
bishop, with all my senators and oldes, 
and wisest ef my people, and man of 
the society of the ministers of God Po 
consult for the health of our soul, and 
for the government of our kingdom, and 
just laws and statutes, were by our folk 
established and appointed, &c."—Hence 
by **senioribus, supientibus populi,” must 
be understood the deputies or represeii- 
tatives of the people. The Saxon con 
stitution, therefore, required uot onl 
the presence, hut the approbation of the 


ento regni NOstr 


’ people to enact laws. 


And it appears by the preamble tose. 
veral Saxon laws, “1 Alfred the king, 
gathered together, and commanded to 
be written, many laws of our forefathers, 
wnich pleased me; and many of them, 
which pleased me not, I rejected, with 
my witlena.gemote.” Hence it is ap. 
parent, and past_all contradiction, that 
the people, in those ages, were an és. 
sential part uf the legislative power, in 
making, altering, and ordaining laws, by 
which they and their posterity were to 
be governed, and that the law was then 
the rule which measured out and limited 
the prerogative of the prince, and the 
liberty of the subject. 

UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

Tt is demonstrated by no less an autho 
rity than Sir Edward Coke, that the 
term burgage-holder applied to every 
housekeeper in the kingdom who, as 
such, was entitled to vote for his repre- 
sentative in partiament: how this mght 
has become confined to the proprietors 
of certain tenements or small, patches of 
land in rotten boroughs, as at present 
with Old Sarum, and other boroughs of 
the like description, is only for corrup- 
tion itself to determine. For their al 
cient indisputable right of sending bur- 
gesses to parliament, proves their free 
dom as members of the community. 
Hence, in the borough of Southwark, 
and several others to this day, the ren 
ters of tenements and housekeepers 
general are the electors; and in 
minster and other ancient CILES, © 
same right, by burgage tenure, of voting 
for representatives, still prevails, 
all cities were originally deeme 
roughs, as being the habitauon of 
borges, or freg pledges; the ed 
housekeepers, who are mutually pleds 


to maintain the public peace, a 














Plan of Reform.— Lewes.—Cromuell’s Parliament. 


fend and support the due execution of 
thelaws. If this original right of vating 
were fully restored, and vested in all 
householders, or heads of families, who 
principally defray the exigencies of the 
state; even if the franchise descended no 
farther, it would be amply sufficient to 
destroy the present detestable corrup- 
tion in the representation, or more pro- 
perly, mock representation of the com- 
mons, and restore the ancient lustre of 
parliament, For then the numbers of 
deciners or householders in each county 
would be regularly known, and the ad- 
vantage of the regularity of numbers 
would greatly facilitate the much to be 
desired and more equal representation of 
the people, if all deciners in each county 
were allowed to vote, as they should by 
constitutional right; for the junction of 
ten equal hundreds, composed of their 
deciners, associated, would form a pro- 
portionate division of a county, regular 
in numerical arrangement both of offi- 
cers and other deciners, and would con- 
sequently facilitate the routine of public 
business. Two such divisions would be 
sufficient to send one deputy to the na- 
timal council. Hence the present num- 
ber of representatives would be lessened, 
and an equal representation of all the 
families in the kingdom obtained. So 
would order be preserved, and no person 
be allowed to vote but those who did ac- 
tually reside in the place or county where 
the election is made, according to an an. 
cient rule of the constitution, that elec- 
tion shall take place in every county by 
men dwelling and residing in the same 
County (tn eodem comitutu commercentes 
et residentes 3) and also by an Act of Par- 
liament still in force, of 1 Hen. V.c. 1. 
if is, therefore, an act of gross corrup- 
tion, and repugnant to the principle of 
our ancient constitution, to bear the tra- 
velling expenses-of voters who dwell. in 
distant places; such ought not to be suf- 
fered to vote at all, except on the spot 
where they reside; by which not only 
much expence woi/d be saved to the 
candidates, but breaches of the public 
Peace prevented, 
PLAN OF REFORM. 

The number of houses in Great Britain 
ing, according to the house-tax, twelve 
hundred thousand, let these be divided 
into their ancient assemblies of ten, to 
be denominated after their original term 
of tythings; each. electing annually their 
conservator of the peace, or tythingman. 
Let ten of these uthings form the hun- 
dred court, agreeable to ancient usage, 
and elect annually their constable of the 
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hundred. Ten of these hundreds, again, 
should form the court of the. thousand, 
and elect annually their elderqyau or mae 
gistrate, and two thousand should form 
the elective number to choose a represen. 
tative for the parliament. This mode 
would insure a system of representation 
perfectly fair and equal, founded on the 
ancient practical constitution of the 
country, and might be effected in the 
following regular progression:— 

1,200 000 housekeepers would elect 

120,000 tithing men 

12,000 constables 
1,200 magistrates 
600 representatives. 

Should the plan for universal sufrage 
be adopted, the same system would be 
equaily practicable, though on a more 
extended basise 

The objection made by the opponents 
of reform, and those interested in the 
abuses existing under the present form of 
representation, on the ground of imprace- 
ticability, are fully refuted by the ac- 
tual existence of this system for so many 
centuries, till it was overturned by Nor- 
man violence. To correct the abuses of 
our constitution, and restore its ancient 
purity and splendor, we need only advert 
to its original principles; especially as 
cértain towns return their members to 
parliament from this ancient and pre- 
scriptible right, which the corruption of 
succeeding times has neither been able 
to obliterate or alienate. 

LEWES. 

The borough of Lewes, in Sussex, is a 
monument of Saxon right, not mutilated 
by resolutions of electionecommittees or 
royal charters. It has sent members to 
parlament, by right of préscription, from 
the earliest period to the present time, 
without intermission, having never ac- 
cepted a charter, or grant of enfranchise- 
ment, from any king whatever, The 
right of yoting is in the housekecpers, 
and the returning officers are the con- 
stables, agreeable to the Saxon constitu- 
tion; this prescriptive right tue borough 
claims from the reign of King Athelstan ; 
and inthe time of Edward the Confessor, 
it had one hundred and twenty-seven 
This also further proves, as 


burgesses. 
this town never had a corporation, that 
the term “burgess” must ever have 


been understood tv denominate a house- 
holder, as no other descript on of burgese 


ses was ever created or obtained exis- 


tence in this free borough, 
CROMWELL’S PARLIAMENT. 
He deprived ail the small boroughs of 


the right of election, places the most ex~ 
puosxd 
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selves perpetual: to say that the pas. 
GFASP CO ourselves, tie 


posed to influence and corruption, Of 
four hundred members, which. repre- 
sented Kngland, two hundred and seventy 
were chosen by the counties. The re- 
mainder were elected by London, and 
other considerable corporations. The 
lower populace, were excluded from the 
elections, and an estate of two hundred 
pounds value was necessary to entitle 
any one tu vote. The elections of the 
parliament of September, 1654, were 
conducted with perfect freedom, and, 
excepting the exclusions of those who 
with their sons had carried arms against 
the parliameut, a more fair representa- 
tion of the people could not be desired or 
expected. Thirty members were returned 
for Ireland: as many from Scotland, 
THE SEPTENNIAL ACT, 

‘The ministry, probably resenting the 
general discontent and disaffection of the 
people to a government which hid from 
its own eyes the desire of vengeance, by 
which it was actuated, ander the veil of 
patriotism and loyalty, now found, or 
nnagined, the necessity of adopting a 
measure for the preservation of public 
safety, which has ever been considered as 
the highest and most unconstitutional ex- 
ertion of parliamentary authority at- 
tempted since the zrea of the revolution, 
And if we except the Act of Henry the 
eivhth, declaring the proclamations of the 
crown equal in validity to acts of parlia- 
ment, and the Perpetuity Act of Charles 
the first, it may not be too much to 
affirm, since the first existence of par- 
liaments. 

This was no other than the introduc. 
tion of the Sepiennial Billinthis session, 
by which parliament not only assumed a 
power of prolonging the duration of fu- 
ture parliaments, but even its own; and 
being elected by the nation for three 
years, they continued themselves for 
four years longer. The right of electing 
representatives in parliament is invio. 
Jately inherent in the people, and can 
never be thought to be delegated tu the 
representatives, unless the elected be- 
comes the elector, and at the same time 
supposing it to be the will of the people 
that their representatives should have it 
in their power to destroy those who made 
them, whenever a ministry shall think it 
hecessary to screen themselves from 
their just resentment, This, asa member 
of those days contended, would be to de- 
stroy the fence of all their freedom; for, if 
we have a right to continue ourselves 
one year, month, or day, beyond our 
triennial term, it will unavoidably follow, 
we have it in our power to make oure 


this, bill is not to 
right of election, but only 
time of calling new pari 





CO enlarge the 
laments, ig q 


manifest fallacy ; for, whenever our three 


years are expired, we can 
said to exist by the choice 


but by our own appointments, 
which originated ia the house 


and was brought in by 


Devonshire, was opposed wi 
energy by several noblemen, 


N10 longer 
of ues ‘ 
bs bill 
0 peers, 
the Duke of 
th great 
A long 


parliament, it was affirmed, would ee 


courage every species of 
every class of the commu 
value ofa seat would bear 


Corruption in 
nity; that the 
a determinate 


proportion to the legal duration of pate 
liaments, and the purchase would rise ac. 
cordingly; that a long parliament would 
both enchance the temptations, and mul. 
tiply the opportunities, of a vicious mi. 


nistry, to undermine the 


integrity and 


independency of parliaments, far beyond 
what could occur if they were short and 


frequent; that the reasons 


urged for pro- 


longing the duration of the parliament to 
seven years would be. probably as strong, 
and, by perseverance in the same impolitic 
conduct, might be made stronger before 


that term, for continuing, 


and even pet. 


petuating, their legislative power, 
The bill, when transmitted to the Com. 
mons, had still to encounter greater oppo 


sition, 


It was justly observed by Mr, 


Shippen, that the manner in which the 
bill was introduced, was, in itself, a sufli- 
cient reason for itsrejection, It was sent 
from the lords, and as it related merely 
to themselves, he apprehended it to be 


inconsistent with their ho 


nor to receive 


it. Their predecessors had shewn a de- 
terinination to resist all attempts to jt 


novate on their privileges, 


and shall this 


glorious House of Commons sybmit to 
model themselves at the pleasure of the 
Lords, he could not discover by what 
rule of reason or law, they, who were 
only representatives, could enlarge, '0 
their own advantage, the authority de. 


legated to them; or, tha 
such delegated authority, 


t by virtue of 
they could de- 


stroy the fundamental rights of their 


constitution, The house 
legislative right but what} 
the people. ust 
triennial one, and if it 1s 


possesses ne 
t derives from 


Their trust is, therefore, 9 


yond the strict legal duration, they cease, 


from that moment, to be 


the trustees 


the people, and become their ow8 


electors. 


From that instant they woul 


assume an unwarrantable stré 


ower, and take upon the 
Pp ’ pon 7 ' 


create a new Constitution. 


mselves tO 
h it 
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js a received maxim in civil science, that 
the supreme legislature cannot be bound, 

et, an exception is necessarily implied, 
that it is restrained from subverting the 
foundation on which it stands. The 
Triennial Act, which restored the free- 
dom and frequency of parliaments, was a 
concession made to the people by King 
William, in the midst of his difficulties. 
A standing parliament, which this bill 
went to establish, has been said to resem- 
ble a standing pool, the waters of which 
grow, for want of a tresh and free cur. 
rent, offensive and fetid; but the present 
parliament may be more justly compared 
to a torrent, which, in its furious and 
foaming course, desolates the land, bear- 
ing down all the land marks and ancient 
mounds which have been raised to con- 
fine it within its regular and accustomed 
banks. 

Not septennial, but annual, parlia- 
ments are derived from our ancient con- 
stitution, and every departure from. its 
principles has been attended with incon- 
venience aud injury, As one of the ob- 
jects of this bill was to prevent animosi- 
ties and divisions attending frequent 
elections, and which are chiefly of a pri- 
vate nature, and little affect the public, 
this bill has been found more calculated 
to inflame than to extinguish them, It 
is calculated, not to strengthen the hands 
of the executive powers, but to lessen its 
ifuence with foreign nations. Fre- 
quent parliaments are coeval with the 
constitution. Inthe reign of Edward the 
Third, it was enacted that parliaments 
should be holden every year once, and 
oftener if need be. This must be under- 
stood of new parliaments, for proroga- 
tions and adjournments were then un- 
known, Every long interruption of par- 
liament has been attended with mischief 
aud inconvenience to the people. In 
the Declaration of Rights, at the revolu- 
tion, it is asserted, as the undoubted 
right of the subject, that parliaments 
sliould be held frequently; and the pre- 
able of the bill declares, ‘* That by the 
ancient laws and statutes of the reali 
frequent parliaments ought to be held, 
and that frequent new parliaments tend 
very much to the happy union, and the 
good agreement, of the king and his peo- 
at To establish the sovereign in the 
‘earts of his subjects, this is the most 
Sure and effectual way. Such frequent 
appeals Lo the people generate confidence, 
aud confidence is a great advance -to- 
wards agreement and affection, But 
long parliaments are a violation of the 
liberty of the people, They engender 
Montaty Mac, No, 86, 


distrust between the prince and his sub« 
jects; who are thereby deprived of the 
only remedy which they have against 
those who either do not understand, or 
through corruption wilfully betray the 
sacred trust reposed in them. And this 
remedy is, to choose better men in their 
places. The fate of this bill was pre- 
determined, and passed by a majority of 
264 against 121, although the whole 
body of the people bad a right to protest 
against it, in behalf of themselves and 
their posterity. 
RIGHT OF VOTING. 

With respect to the different cities, 
towns, and boroughs, they exercise a vas 
riety of separate and distinct privileges, 
scarcely capable of being classed in any 
methodical order, and still less of being 
ascertained by the application of any 
fixed principle. In the greater part of 
them, indeed, the right of voting appears 
to be vested in the freemen of bodies cor. 
porate; but under this general term, an 
infinite diversity of peculiar customs is to 
be found. In some places, the number 
of votes is limited to a select body not 
exceeding ten; in other, it is extended to 
eight or ten thousand. In some places, 
the freeman must be a resident inhabie 
tant to entitle him to vote; in others, 
his presexce is required only at an elec- 
tion, The right to the freedom is also 
different in different boroughs, and may, 
according to peculiar usage, be obtained 
by birth, servitude, marriage, redempe 
tion, &c. &e. 

The remaining rights of voting are of 
a still» more complicated description. 
Burgageholds, leaseholds, and freeholds, 
scot and lot inhabitants, householders, 
inhabitants at large, potwallopers, and 
commonalty, each in different boroughs 
prevail, and create endless misunder- 
standings and litigation, This arises 
from the difficulty which is daily found 
in defining and settling the legal import 
of those numerous distinctions which, in 
some places, commit the choice of two 
members to as many inhabitants as every 
house can cuntain ; in others, to the pos- 
sessor of a spot of ground, where neithec 
houses nor inhabitants have been seen 
for years; and which, in many instances, 
have even baffled the wisdom of parlia- 
ment to determine who are entitled to 
vote, or what constitutes their right. 

To restore the ancient right of elec- 
tion, as it was exercised in the tytbings 
of the respective hundreds in each county 
by the householders in numerical divi« 
stuns, would at once correct all the exe 
isting abuses, and establish a representa- 
. " - & tion 
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tion of the people perfectly fair and 
equal. It would extinguish all conten- 
tions about elective slate, and save mil- 
Fions of money wasted.in expensive con- 
tests. The decins feanchise ought to 
be common and personal; and, if not 
exercised by all, which, by the earliest 
_writs of Edward the First, we find to 
have been the constitutionat right of the 
people, the qualification should be so mo- 
derate, that there might be no cundition 
in life in which it should not be in the 
pewer of every individual to acquire it 
by labour, by industry, or by talent. 

If, iv the end, this should furnish an 
élection, as we believe it would do, for 
the whole United Kingom, by nearly a 
million and a half of heads of families, 
enough would be done to guard the rights 

_of preperty on one hand, and to satisfy 
the national claims of personal represen- 
tation onthe other; and, if a constituent 
power so formed, so extended, and 30 Ii- 
mited, be not sufficient to create a free 
and independent house of commons, the 
ease is desperate; the object can never 
be obtained. 

By the re-establishment of the hun. 
dreds and tythings in each county, the 
system of representation may be reno- 
vated, and a reform obtained upon either 
of these principles. Such a number of 
the hundreds as would have a right to 
choose one meinber of parliament might 
be associated into a district for that pur. 
pose, and the poll be taken in each hun- 

_ dred before the constable on the same day 
and hour all over Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand. All dispates about the right of 
voting would thus be removed; every 
man would be known and recognized in 
his own hundred. All expense of car- 
rying electors from one end of the king- 
dum to another to vote would be pre. 
vented ; and all the confusion, tumult, and 
riot attending the present mode of elec- 
tion would be avoided. No individoal 
at present possessing the right of voting 
would be disqualified, and every man 
having a claim to that privilege would be 
restored to its By thus dividing the 
eounties into single districts, the absur- 
dity and inconvenience of choosing two 
persons, very often of opposite principles, 
to represent the same place, would like- 
wise be avoided, Sueh agents, instead 
of uniting to serve their principals, can 
only be employed in counteracting each 
other, if they act at all, and finally leave 
their constituents, without an effective 
voice in parliament, 

_ BEDrorD, 
This town is as independent as any in 
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‘John Borlase Warren. 








England. The Duke of 
Mr. Whitbread possess an mana a 
from great fanded property, arting 
popularity, but not that arbitrary and 
wnconstnutional command which is 
tached to the proprietor of a borough 
the owner of six or seven buigaze ig 
hures, conveyed on the mornin i. 
election to a few select friends, or to the 
menial servants of the patron, which we 
shall be obliged to notice as 
under our review. The more dangerous 
influence of corruption has never ben 
vaded (this town. 

WALLINGFORD, 

Fhis borough is not under the influence 
of a patron; but corruption has long ob. 
tained in it a systematic establishnen, 
The price of a vote is forty guineas; and 
the character, or the political principles 
of a candidate are never very severely 
scrutinized where such a custom prevails 

BUCKINGHAM. 

This: town, although it gives name ty 
the county, is of the utmost insignif. 
cance, and comes exactly under the de 
scription of a retten borough, Ik pos 
sessed great opulence, and was the 
county town, where the assizes were 
held, until, by the partiality of Lon 
Chief Justice Baldwin, who booght tie 
manor in the reign of Henry VIII. the 
county gaol, assizes, and county busines 
were removed to Aylesbury. The cor- 
poration consists entirely of the friends 
and dependents of the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, who has the sole and absolus 
disposal of the borough. 

WENDOVER. 

This is one of that class of excrey 
cences in the constitution, as they were 
termed by the great Earl of Chatham, 
called a proprietary borough. It being 
the sule and entire property of Lond 
Carrington, and its elective franchiss 
are transferable in the market like an 
other goods und chattels. 

GREAT MARLOW. r 

This borough is the sole property 
Owen Williams, esq.° of Temple, net 
this place, one of its present member 
who parchased one moiety of it “7 
twenty years since of the present Si 
William Clayton, and the other of 

It is one @ 
those many boroughs which can te 
no privilege except that of voting 
will of a superior. 

AMERSHAM. 


This borough, which includes in its 


-limits flo more than one-half of tbo 


which bears the above name, 


the property of Thamas Tyrewhitt an 
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ssa. of Shardeloes, near this place. Sir 
Waliaen Drake, bart. bought it of the 
Earl of Bedford in the reign of Charles Il. 
It is one of those towns which admit of 
no opposition; for none can be made 
where no political will is enjoyed, aad 
where the privilege of franchise is only 
the necessity of obedience. 
CHESTER. 

Although the number of electors is 
above 1000, its representation has beea 
entirely at the disposal of Earl Grosvenor, 
whose family have possessed the same 
influence, except in one or two instances 
at the revolution, ever siace the reign of 
Charles II. This influence is created 
and preserved by securing the corpora- 
tion, which does net appear to he smma- 
culate, for more than a century, and by 
obtaining a lease from the crown of a 
number of tenements in this city. The 
members of the corporation, letting these 
from year to year only, as his lordship’s 
agents, to electors, at low rents, operate 
so far on their fears and necessities as to 
coatrol their independencee 

CORNWALL. 

The noblemen whe possess political in- 
fluence in this county are the Duke of 
Bedford, Duke of Northumberland, Duke 
of Leeds, Earl of Darlington, Earl of 
Mount Edgecombe, Viscount Falmouth, 
Lord Clinton, Lord Elliott, Lord Gren- 
ville, and Lerd De Dunstanville;. but 
their weight arises more from the control 
they possess over the insignificant and 
decayed boroughs, than over the county. 
These noblemen send no less than twen- 
ty-five out of forty-two members for rot- 
ten boroughs within its limits. The Duke 
of Bedford has transferred his interest in 
the borough of Camelford to the Earl of 
Darlington, and the Duke of Leeds is in 
danger of losing Helstone, as a bill has 
passed the House of Commons, and is 
now before the Lords, to extend the 
right of election to the hundred, in con- 
Sequence of the corporation having, for 
many years, sold the representation to 
the highest bidder. , 

The county is.as independent as any IR 
England, and the gentlemen appear de- 
termined to keep it so. 

ST, MICHAEL'S. 

This borough was the joint property of 
Lord Viscount Falmouth and Sir Francis 
Basset, between whoin a strong contest 
for superiority arose at the general elec- 
tion in 1784, ‘ 

Since then, Sir Christopher Hawkins 
has purchased Sir Francis Basset’s pro- 
perty. Sir Francis has been created a 
peer by the sitle of Lord De Dunstan- 


ville, and this wretched borough is bee 
Come the joint property of Lord Fal- 
mouth and Sir Christopher Hawkins, of 
whom each sends « member. 

H&LSTON, 

, At the general election, 1812, a peti. 
tion of certain electors against the return 
of William H srne, esq. and Hugh Ham. 
mersley, stating, that they were elected 
under the influence of the Duke of Leeds, 
whe allowed the corporation an annual 
sum of money, on conditwn of their ree 
turning to parliament two members une 
der the nomination of his Grace. This 
being fully proved in evidence, a special 
report of this corrupt practice was made 
by the committee to the House of Com- 
mons, upon which a motion was made, 
that the attorney-general be ordered to 
prenacees his Grace George William 

rederic, Duke of Leeds, tur the said 
Corrupt practices, which passed in che 
negative by a majority of three votes. 
A hill was then brought into the House 
of Commons to extend the right of voting 
for members of parliament for the bo- 
rough of Helston, to the freeholders: of 
the hundred in which it is situated; this 
bill has unanimously three times 
through the House of Commons, but, by 
some unaccountable neglect, has been sut- 
fered to remain on the table of the House 
of Lords till the two last sessions were 
ended, and now lies before their lord. 
ships for enactinent. 

TREGONY. 

This is an inconsiderable village, withe 
out trade, commerce, or manufacture, 
The elective influence was some time 
contested between Lord Falmouth and 
Sir Francis Basset, as were the boroughs 
of Mitchell and Truro; but the parties 
having agreed to seud one member each 
for she former, Lord Falmouth, who was 
lord of the great part of the soil in this 
borough, sold bis property, and with it 
transferred his interest to Sir Francis 
Basset, conditionally that Sir Francie 
should withdraw his opposition, and 
transfer his interest in Truro to his lords 
ship. Matters being thus satisfactorily 
arranged, Sir Francis disposed of the 
whole to Mr. Barwell, the nabob, who 
aiterwards sold ut again to the Karl of 
Darlington. 

BOSSIGNY. 

To point out how this little body of 
nine self-appoiated electors is acted upoa 
is rather difficult. As eight of them be 
long to one family, 1 may easily be con- 
ceived how they keep the secret ; but, as 
it has been fpr overt cae of 

the Duc ourt was 
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once robbed by a candidate to bribe this 
borough, it is a proof they were not als 
ways immaculate. 

EAST AND WEST LOOE. 

The little boroughs of Fast and West 
Looe are separated by a small creek of 
the sea, over which there is a wooden 
bridge. This place is called also Port- 
pigham, by which name it is distinguish- 
ed in holding courts. Neither of these 

laces can boast of much antiquity, 
aving no parish church belonging to 
either of them. In this wretched ham- 


let, called West Looe, alias Portpigham,: 


there is not so much as a chapel, though 
the miserable hovel which is now, by 
way of derision, we suppose, called the 
guildhall, was said to have been a chapel, 
which seems likely, becausé the tower 
was lately standing. This contemptible 
hamlet, composed of a few fishermen’s 
huts, has, like Mitchell, Bossinney, and 
St. Mawes, in this county, the privilege 
of sending to Parliament two members 
each. 
GRAMPOUND. 

This borough is part of the manor of 
Tybestre, belonging to the duchy of 
Cornwall, of which the corporation holds 
its charter on paying a fee-farm rent of 
121, 11s.4d. per annum. It is in the 
true sense of the word a. Cornish bo- 
rough, where the electors, who are forty- 
two in number, dispose of their suffrages 
as they are directed by their patron, 
without having the least knowledge of 
the representative they send to Parlia- 
ment, his character, or qualification: 
nor is his name even communicated to 
these constituents, till the curtain is 
drawn up for the attorney to perform the 
JSarce of election. 

DERBY. 

The mayor, aldermen, brothers, and 
capital burgesses, who form the com. 
mon council, are all in the interest of 
the Duke of Devonshire, and FPdward 
Coke, esq. who, from their consequence 
and fortune, possess also great influence 
in the borough, They attach their inte- 
rest to their patrons by the exercise of 
that power which they assume of mak. 
ing honorary freemen, or, as they are 
most usually termed, in this and every 
other place, fuggots. These are made 
from among such persons as have neither 
the claim of birth, servitude, or resi- 
dence. By virtue of this power the 
corporation can, at any time, create a 
number of freemen from among the 
Duke of Devonshire’s tenants, and those 
of Mr. Coke, in various parts of the 
county, who wiil consequently out-nuin= 


ber the legal freemen of 7 

and these honorary Soominr anroughy 
no qualification but the fiat of ae 
poration, and the having been one 04 
year invested with their nominal ios 
chise, agreeably to the letter of the Dor 
ham Act, are qualified to come into the 
town on the. day of election, and ¢ 
inowevonionden wi-c onetene aan 
their members for them. — 

Th; PLYMOUTH. 

is town, together with Ston 
and Plymouth Dock adjoining, a 
a population of more than Sixty thous 
sand ; and yet the number of voters dq 
not exceed two hundred! ‘The right of 
voting in this borough was, on the 9th 
of June, 1660, resolved to be in the 
mayor and commonalty; but, on the 
17th of January, 1739, it was deter. 
mined, that the word commonalty there. 
in mentioned, extended only to the free 
men of the said borough. 
OAKHAMPTON, 

The right of election in this borough 
not having received any determination 
under the amended Grenville Act, is 
still open to litigation, and is disputed 
between the freemen and freeholders, 
particul::rly such as are called faggots. 

This borough was the property of the 
late Duke of Bedford, and the present 
Earl Spencer, who sold it to Richard 
Bateman Robson, esq. and his brother 
the late Mr, Holland the architect: it 
was hy them again sold, we understand, 
for sixty thousand pounds, to Mr, Albany 
Saville, the present proprietor. 

- BARNSTAPLE, . 

If any one borough in the country is 
more corrupt than another, it 1s this. 
The expences of a candidate at a con- 
tested election here, is from ten to thir 
teen thousand pounds. The right of 
voting is in the corporation, and about 
four hundred burgesses, not more than 
a fourth part of whom reside i the 
town, The rest are distributed in Lon- 
don, Bristol, the East and West Indies, 
Botany Bay, and all over the world. 
About seventy of them reside in Lon 
don, and are continually upon the hunt 
for candidates, under pretence that one 
of their members are ill, or about to 
accept a place, or to be created @ petty 
so that a vacancy is expected, and 
person applied to is sure to be urs <> 
if he will but give a dinner.or a suppe 
to the burgesses residing in London, oe 
a few guineas to each by way of 8.50 
taining fee. the 
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fortune to have a candidate as slippery 
as themselves : he distributed drafts for 
large sums payable in London ; treated 
the voters with dinners and entertain- 
ments; and went off a day or two be- 
fore the election, leaving his agents, ma- 
nagers, and the unfortunate landlord, 
who was an innocent man, (having nei- 
ther a vote nor any concern in the elec- 
tion), all unpaid, as were his drafts upon 
London, which he had the folly to be. 
lieve would secure his election. 
TOTN ESS. 

This borough has, for many years, 
received the nomination of one member 
from the Bolton family. 

The state of this corporation at pre+ 
sent renders it uncertain who shall ulti- 
mately have the preponderating interest 
at the next election; nor is it, of any 
consequence, except to the parties inte. 
rested, as the rights of the inhabitants of 
Totness ure never considered. 

HONITON. 

The members for this borough are ge- 
nerally strangers, who are sought out by 
individuals properly instructed, or re- 
commended by the treasury. Previous 
to a vacancy, these dealers in corruption 
endeavour to find a candidate suited to 
their purpose, as rich and unexceptione 
able as possible, who, depositing a cer- 
tain sum of money, is sure of having 
every art and effort exerted in his favour, 
Thus bribery commences and continues 
iN proportion to the activity of the agents 
of a third candidate. 

The mode pursued is that of giving to 
each voter from five to fifty guineas, ac- 
cording to the emergency of the contest; 
and to their wives,-meat, clothes, &c.; 
and also by opening inns, for which pur- 
Pose a considerable number are permit 
ted to exist. The number of votes influ- 
enced by these or other private considera- 
Hons, are nineteen out of twenty. The 
sum necessary to purchase a seat may 
vary from 2000/. to 80004. 

PLYMPTON. 

The right of voting in this borough 
being in freemen, having an hereditary 
right to the same, agreeably to the deci- 
sion in 1703, it is presumed that all 
those who have been made free by the 
mayor and eight aldermen have no right 
to vote. About forty of that descrip- 
tion, chosen from all parts of England, 
at present exercise the privilege, to the 
total exclusion of such sons of freemen 
as are duly entitled to it, and have a 
Tight to admission. 

TIVERTON. 
If the right of election in Tiverton 





was in the householders, the number of 
voters would be twelve hundred: at pre 
sent that right is possessed only by 
twenty-four individuals, and this select 
body are all under the influence of the 
Earl of Harrowby, who nominates both 
members, 
DARTMOUTH, 

This place, like Plymouth and Tivete 
ton in this county, furnishes another ins 
stance of a populous town having its 
elective rights assumed and exclusively 


exercised hy a corporation composed of 


the select body, and a few freemen of 
their own making. 

This select number are again circum 
scribed by the operation of Mr. Crew’s 
bill. The governor, the collector, comps 
troller, and all the officers of the Customs 
house of Dartmouth, are taken from this 
immaculate body; and the remainder are 
mostly under the employment of govern 
ment, as gunners, and other officers. 

Dartmouth is termed a government 
horough. The treasury and admiralty 
having the nomination of the members, 
and the farce of electing might as well 
be performed by the clerks in those offices, 
as at such a distance from London. 

DORCHESTER. 

Almost one half of the houses and rate- 
able property, which give the right of 
voting in this borough, belong to the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, who conveys them 
by freehold leases to his friends and de- 
pendants. One of these trust-holders 
claimed, and actually exercised, the right 
of voting for a piece of land on which a 
little shop anciently stood, but which 
now makes part of the public road, and 
is actually covered with pavemeit. 
Many other pieces of land, which are 
entirely waste, and covered with rubbish 
and weeds, have the right of suffrage an- 
nexed to them, and are considered as the 
most valuable voting property, because 
they admit of no inhabitant to give his 
suffrage for his personal effects. 

LYMF REGIS. 

This may be deemed one of those 
many dependent boroughs which are 
whoily under the control of an indivi- 
dual; the Earl of Westmoreland and his 
ancestors having had the entire influence 
in the corporation for the last century. 

BRIDPORT. 

This borough, ike all others, has a 
stated price, which the voters call their 
birth-right ; several candidates left them 
at the last election, in consequence of 
their demanding payment beforehand. 
It is not completely under the control of 


atrop, even as to one member, but the 
fs ; ‘borough 
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borough has for many years manifested 
such a partiality to the family of Mr. 


Sturt, that they generally return onc of ha 


his pontination. 
CORFE CASTLE. 

This borough, which now consists-of a 
few thatched cottages, is the joint pro- 

rty of the Right Honorable Nathaniel 

nd, of the Grange, who was made a 
Jord of the Treasury in 1801, and after- 
wards judge-advocate, from which place 
be soon retired on a pension; and Henr 
Bankes, esq. of Kingston Hall, both in 
thiscounty. Mr.Calcraft, the proprietor 
of Wareham, had some of the freehold 
voting houses in this borough, which he 
exchanged with Mr. Henry Bankes for 
an equal number of parchment votes in 
his own borough of Wareham: these two 
close boroughs being only four miles 
asunder, 

WAREHAM, 

Here the modern system of sham con- 
veyances was practised in its fullest ex- 
tent. Houses were divided into many 
tenements, and the whole market-place 
parcelled out in different allotments, so 
that the votes were multiplied without 
number, Qn one occasion the contest 
was so very violent, that all the stamps 
ta the county were consumed in the 
mock transfer of property, of which a 
space of ground, scarcely affording room 
for a grave was frequently the subject, 
and a further supply was necessary to be 
sent fur from the metropolis, The ex- 
pense of contention increased with the 
votes, so that the fortanes of both par- 
ties appeased in danger. At length, for 
the purpose of putting an end to such 
ruinous litigation, the two contending 
parties, either by express agreement, or 
from an accidental concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, parted with the whole of 
their voting property to one person, 

DURHAM. 

This city had been independeat for 
many years, and was consitlered to be so 
from 1762, when the cerporation had so 
basely endeavoured to subvert the free- 
dom of election, by making 215 freemen 
at one time, to out-number the indepen- 
dent electors in the choice of a represen- 
tative, 

The great number of non-resident free. 
men here causes an enormous expense in 
bringing them from all parts of the king- 
dom to vote at an election, and is one of 
those radical evils in the present system, 
which nothing short of an effectual ree 
form can cure, by giving them the right 


ef voting in the distri 
wiihs 4 istrict where they 











eae COLCHESTER, 
1e influence under which thi 

is the misery to labour, ae 
with most others, although in different 
degrées, is that of the corporation, whe 
possess the absurd power of making fo. 
reigners, by which it is enderstoud, nop. 
residents, and others, who have ne natu. 


ral or legal claim to such a right, free 


‘men of the gaid borevgh. This will a 


ways enable them to manufacture ama 


y jority in favour of a candidate whose im 


terest they may choose to es 

Such numbers of the freemen are dix 
persed all over the kingdom, that the ex. 
pense of conveying them to the place of 
election is ruinous to all the candidates, 
We have known one hundred and twen. 
ty-five pounds charged for conveying two 
voters from a remote part of England in 
a chaise and four to vote at a Colchester 
election. 

UARWICH, 

Ifarwich having always been a trea. 
suzy borough, the corporation have come 
in for their share of the loaves and fishes, 
most of them and their families being 
amply saddled upon the public, 

The celebrated John Robinson, secre. 
tary to the Treasury, represented the 
thirty-two electors of this immaculae 
corporation in seven parliaments. Chas, 
Jenkjnson, Thomas Bradshaw, the Right 
Honourable Thomas Orde, John fhiley 
Adiagton, William Henry Freemantle, 
William fluskisson, esquires, and the 
Right Honourable Nicholas Vansittart, 
all treasury secretaries, have represented 
this borough. 

SEAFORD. , 

The borough of Seaford, which was 
treasury borough cill 1782, cost the coun- 
try nine thousand pounds a year in places 
and pensions, while it continued to -? 
turn treasury members ; but the right 0 
voting at that place being extended, 1 
1786, to all the inhabitants paying scot 
and Jot, and the corporation, ¥ 
consisted mostly of non-resident frees 
men, having been determined, 1792, (0 
have no right of voting in that rem 
the treasury interest became ann! : 
there, and the public was eased of gre# 

art of that burthen. ; . 
; The boroughs of Rye, in goo 
Queenborough and Sandwich, in Ben 
Dartmouth, in Devonshire, and se of 8 
others, demonstrate the importance 
vote in a treasury borough. 

WINCHESTER- 1s 

The right of election for thie | 

having been confined to the perk oa 


and such freemen as this pleases 
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pleases to make, ever since the year 
1690, its elective franchise fell under the 
influence of the then Dukes of Bolton 
and Chandos, who sent each a member, 
and sametimes each patron attempted to 
return both. , 

A great majority of this corporation, 
who choose the virtual representatives 
for a population of near six thousand 
souls, are non-residents, and, as such, can 
have no mterest or concern for the peo. 
ple, of whose rights they have the exclu- 
sive exercise. 

STOCKBRIDOB, . 

This burough cuts as distinguished a 
figure in the ancals of bribery as any in 
England; not that it has been more 
venal than others, but less discreet in 
the practice of it. It has several times 
escaped disfranchisement by some of 
those side-wind accidents which have 
saved many other boroughs in the same 
predicament; such as previous questions, 
delays till the session was ended, waut 
of time to examine further evidence, 
when the fact, according to the declara- 
tion of a noble lord in the House of 
Commons, was as clear as the sun at 
noon-day ! and it therefore continues the 
practice with impunity to the present 
day. The price, we understand, 1s still 
sixty pounds a man; and though all the 
houses in the borough are purchased up 
by the present members, who employ a 
London atturney to manage them, they 
must either forego the receipt of rents, 
er subinit to this exaction. 

WHITCHURCH. 

This is a burgage-tenure borough, the 
freeholds of which belong to the two 
noble proprietors, except thirteen that 
have not been purchased from indivi- 
duals, Whitchurch is generally repre- 
sented by the brothers of the two pro- 
prietors; who have only to make out 
seven temporary conveyances, each for 
the electiuneday, and as many voters are 
created for the occasion as will go 
through the ceremony, in half an hour, 
ef returning two nominal representa- 
tives for the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland. | 

PETERSFIELD. 

In the last borough, the dean and 
chapter of Winchester appointed the 
returning officer, and two lords returned 
the two members: but here, one person 
appoints the returning officer, and names 
both the members. 

The dwelling-houses and shambles give 
the right of voting, not to the occupiers 
©r proprietors, but to the individual who 
has purchased the freeholds of those 
places, and conveys a few of them on 

3 





the day of election to bis servants or 
dependents, who thereby become voters 
for the day, and return the persons they 
are directed, The members are never 
seen in this borough, nor known to 
person connected with it, except the 
proprietor. There are thirty-six of these 
close or nominal boroughs in England, 
which send seventy-two members to the 
imperial parliament, some of them des. 
titute of a single huuse or inhabitant: 
their establishments all existing in powon, 
The borough itself, like Old Sarum, 
being a fiction, there existing nu such 
place but by name. The electors in all 
these burovghs are fictions named upon 
parchment for the day, The returning 
officer is also a fictitivus character, calle 
ed a bailiff, steward, portreve, or titular 
mayor, having no office, function, er 
power, but that of setting bis name to 
the instrument which cowcludes these 
fictitious proceedings. 
1SLE OF WIGHT. 

Newport, the capital of the island, 
including that part of the town which is 
out of the parish, contains a population 
of 4000 persons, has two members cho- 
sen by a self-elected corporation of 
twenty-four individuals, many of whom 
are non-residents. 

Yarmouth, which has only a popula. 
tion of three hundred and forty-three 
inhabitants, has two members chosen 
by a corporation of twelve individuals, 
ouly one of whom is resident in the 
borough. 

Newtown, a hamlet in the parish of 
Shalfleet in this island, composed of ouly 
half a dozen fishermen’s huts, without a 
church, town-hall, or officer of any de- 
scription, and having scarcely the ap- 
pearance uf habitation, sendstwo mem. 
bers, chosen by the owners of thirty-six 
burgage tenures, paying a land-tax of 
no more than 3s. 8d., the major part o 
which belong to three individuals, who 
choose the members for this nominal 
borough. 

The corporations of Newport and 
Yarmouth are entirely under the influ. 
ence, and submit to the nomination, of 
Sic L. T. W. Holmes, bart., and the 
majority of the burgageholds at New- 
town, being the property of three indie 
viduals, the Hon. Charles Anderson Pel- 
ham, Sir John Barrington, aud bis ne- 
phew Barrington Pope Biachford, esq. 
it is plain that the four members for 
Newport and Yarmouth are returned by 
only one per:on. The members for 
Newtown are chosen at present by three 
persons; in al!, six members by four in. 


dividuals. : 
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HALF- YEARLY a 
RETROSPECT OF FRENCH LITERATURE, 


ie 


{ The re opening of the intercourse with the Continent has enabled us 
by meuns of a Correspondent at Paris, an Article which some years 
« feature of our Supplement, and interested many of our Readers. } 


to recomme 
since formed 


i 


.GEOGRAPHY. 


Precis de la Géographie Universelle; ou 
Description de toutes les Parties du 
Monde, sur un nouveau Plan, d’apres 
les grandes Divisions naturelles du 


Globe, §c. §c. i 


A System of Universal Geography; or, a 
Descriplionof every Purt of the World, 
on a new Plan, according to the grand 
natural Divisions of the Globe: pre- 
ceded by the History of Geography 
amongst the Anctents and Moderns, 
and a general Theory of Mathematical, 
Physical, and Political Geography; 
eccompanied with an Atlas, elementary, 
synoptical, and analytical Tubles, and 
an alphabetical Table of the Names of 
Places. In5 vols. 8vo. and the Atlas 
in 4to. By M. Malte-Brun. 


NDER the modest title of a Precis 

(a Summary), M. Malte-Brun, 
whose pre-eminent talents as a geogra- 
pher are known throughout the civilised 
world, has given to the public a work 
embracing various desiderata in the circle 
of general knowledge. Bovks of geo. 
graphy have been generally written by 
contract, as a huilder would contract to 
build a house, at so much per yard square 
of letter-press. The immensity and va- 
riety of his researches prove that pecu- 
Tiary recompense is a_ consideration 
which has not at all entered into his 
calculations. The study of geography 
has been the grand object of his life, 
and, by exertions which would frighten 
most authors to contemplate, he has 
succeeded in forming a Geography truly 
universal. That spirit of system, and 
those limited views, which disfigure the 
work of Pinkerton himself, is discarded 
for a general survey, in which philoso. 
phical truth isthe primary consideration, 
Impartiality is a rare vistue; for our 
passions and our interests too frequently 
enter into our descriptions: as our au- 
thor observes of Japan, that it has been 
too highly varnished by Thunberg, and 
too much abused by the missionaries, 
The former discovered in it only a mag. 
nificent botanical garden; and the latter 
perceived only the traces of the blood 
of martyrs. So it has fared with the 
descriptions of most countries, from the 





fabulous relations of Mandevi 
foolish narrative of Lord Blan om » 
. ey.? The 
province of M. Malte-Brun has been to 
separate the chaff from the wheat, to 
reconcile jarring Opinions, and elicit 
truth from a multifarious mass of con. 
tradictory evidence. 

The plan of the work, if not entirely 
new, may be truly considered. so in the 
liberal acceptation of the word, 

‘* We propose to ourselves,” says he, 
“to include, in a series of historical 
essays, a comprehensive view of ancient 
and modern geography, which shall leave 
in the mind of the attentive reader a 
distinct and lively image of the. earth 
and its diversified surface, with whatever 
is memorable or worthy of record in 
every climate, of the people who have 
inhabited them, or who still inhabit 
them. The task will appear immense, if 
we consider what various details must 
be united in a picture of such limited 
extent. The design even may appear 
too bold, if we reflect on the nature of 
the matters we have to treat of; matters 
which, having been abandoned by the 
moderns to persons more learned than 
elegant, are generally considered a 
equally precluding the elegance of lites 
rary composition and the depth of phi- 
losophical meditation. toda 

“ The timidity which the consideration 
of so many difficulties naturally inspires, 
has yielded to a conviction which led us. 
to regard, in the science of geography, 
less what it bas Leen, than what it might 
and ought to become. We said to oure 
selves, is not Geography the sister and 
rival of History? If the one holds 1% 
empire over every age, the other reigns 
over every place. If the one cant 
past generations, cannot the other fir 
the permanent image of the moving pit 
tures of History, in retracing to the _ 
the eternal theatre of our shorteliv 
miseries—that vast scene strewed with 
the ruins of so many empires—and thi 
immutable Nature, always occupied 1a 


———_ 


* His lordship has been roughly handled 
by the English critics. The French Jo 
nalists have wielded the ligiter arm 
ridicule, and expused his lordship 
laughing-stock for their countrymen, 
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repairing, by her bounties, the ravages 
of our discords? And this description 
of the globe, is it not intimately con- 
nected with the study of man, and that 
of our manners and institutions? Does 
it not offer to all the political sciences 
the most precious information, and to 
all the branches of natural history a ne- 
cessary complement; and to literature 
itself a vast treasure of images and sen- 
gations. 
+ « * . * * 

“ The following is the arrangement we 
have pursued in this work,—-We com- 
mence with a historical picture of the 
progress uf geography. We take the 
science from its cradle. Moses and 
Homer, in the first place, present us 
with the charts of two nations of anti- 
quity. Soon after, by the science of the 
stars, the Poenician navigator traverses 
the Mediterranean, and discovers the 
ocean, Ilerodotus relates to the Greeks 
what he has seen and what he has heard. 
The vast colonial system of the Cartha- 
ginians, and the adventurous courses of 
Pythéas of Marseilles, discover the west, 
and throw rays of intelligence on the 
north, The glory of Alexander sheds a 
flood of light on the countries of the east. 
The Romans inherit, in a great measure, 
the discoveries of the polished nations 
of antiquity. The Eratosthenes, the 
Strabos, the Plinys, the Petolemys, seek 
to give order to these inform masses of 
materials. The great migration of na- 
tions next overturned the whole edifice 
of ancient geography, It was in perish- 
ing that Greece and Rome learnt how 
much more extensive the world was than 
their systems had made it appear. By 
degrees this chaos settled into form, and 
anew Europe arose from the elements 
of anew Geography. The spirit of en- 
terprise, and making voyages, awoke: 
already it had led, without profit, the 
Arabians and Scandinavians to the Mol- 
luccas and to America, Science was 
not there to enable them to reap the 
fruits of their adventurous courses. Mure 
learned, and not less courageous, the 
ftalians and Portuguese, aided by the 
Mariner’s compass, traversed the ocean 
in safety. On every side fell the barriers 
that Providence had raised to limit the 
horizon of geography. Columbus gave 
us a new world, By land and sea, every 
hation now pursued with ardaur the ca- 
reer of discovery ; and, by their united 
efforts, the vast total of the globe, not- 
withstanding a few partial shadows, was 
at length presented to the eye of Sci 
ence,” 


Montuty Mac, No. 286, 


Such is our author’s outline of his 
plan, which he has filled up with a suce 
cess scarcely to be anticipated, The 
first volume is devoted to the history of 
geography down to the present time, In 
the conmencement, geography was no- 
thing more than the knowledge of the 
mountains and forests which bounded 
the steps of man in a savage state, and 
the river which arrested his progress.— 
‘His neighbours were only known to 
him by their quarrels and combats with 
him, and all the rest of the world was to 
him as if it did not exist,—Fortunate 
hunters subjécted their weaker and more 

acific brethren; from whence the first 
ittle sovereignties arose, which doubtless 
changed their name with every new 
master, Those who subsisted on their 
flocks and fisheries were the first to en- 
deavour to fix limits to the pretensions 
of neighbouring tribes; from whence the 
first countries, or cantons.—Agriculture 
gave a certain duration to the denomi. 
nation of the country, and policy became 
the preserver of first conquests, permit- 
ted, at length, some kingdoms to aggran- 
dise themselves sufficiently to obtain a 
place in history, and become luminous 
peints in the immense night of ages.” 

‘“‘ Tt was then that commerce and na- 
vigation, taking a bolder range, traversed 
mountains and seas, An adventurous 
merchant, to shew his daring and ene 
crease the value of his objects of exe 
change, terrified his credulous country. 
men with relations of the monsters and 
giants he bad fought with, the gulphs 
and burning zones which alone had are 
rested his course. —Thus geography ne- 
cessarily became, like history, the common 
depository of all fables and popular tra- 
ditions, until the spirit of sciencé, which 
is no other than the spirit of doubt, sub- 
mitted to a severe analysis the gross 
materials amassed by credulous ages. 

‘Such was necessarily the progress of 
geography in all the inhabited points of 
the globe ; but it is only known to ys 
with regard to a small number of people, 
whose history is preserved to us with 
some degree of certitude. 

‘ Founded in the same manner, all the 
primitive systems present some traits of 
resemblance. The common basesof the 
first geographers were taken from the 
prejudices of unenlightened ages, At 
first, every people naturally fancied him. 
self placed in the centre of the inha- 
bited world, This idea was so generally 
received, that the Indians bordering on 
the equator, and the Scandinavians prox. 
miate to the pole, have two words, and 
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what is more remarkable, two similar 
words, Midhiama and Midgard, to siy- 
nify the dwelling of the middle; and they 
were frequently employed to designate 
the countries inhabited by these two 
people. The Olympus of the Greeks 
passed, like the mountain Merou of the 
Indians, for the centre of the whole 
earth; and the habitable world was ree 
presented like a vast disk, bounded on 
every side by a wonderful and inacces. 
sible ocean. At the extremities of the 
earth were placed imaginary countries, 
fortunate islands, and nations of giants 
and pigmies; the immense vault of hea- 
ven being supported by enormous moun- 
tains, or mysterious columns,—The shield 
of Achilles presents us, in an authentic 
manner, the primitive idea of the cos- 
mography of these ages: the earth is 
figured on it as a disk, surrounded on all 
sides by the river Ocean. It may appear 
extraordinary to suppose the ocean a 
river; yet such was the idea of the an- 
cients. Hesiod describes its. sources in 
the western extremity of the world; and 
Herodotus tells us that such was the opi- 
nion of geographers in his time.” 

M. Malte-Brun is sostrongly persuaded 
that to the commercial spirit mankind 
are indebted for all geographical know- 
ledge, that he hazards an opinion, equally 
ingenious and probable, that the great 
father of history and geography, Hero- 
dotus, was a merchant: * at least,” says 
he, “ it affords the most natural solution 
of his long voyages, and numerous con- 
nexions with nations by no means friends 
of the Greeks.” His silence respecting 
commerce, our author fancies arose from 
the same motives which induced the 
Carthaginians to throw every voyager 
into the sea who approached Sardinia, 
Jest the sources of their commerce and 
riches should be discovered. 

These quotations are sufficient to shew 
the research and philosophical mind of our 
auther. Heconsecrates the first volume 
entirely to the history of geography, 
down to Humboldt. The second volume 
is devoted to the mathematical and phy- 
sical theory of the earth in all its rela- 
tions. His disquisition on the origin and 
progress of languages is highly curious. 


Roman Catholics - Europe . . 


If all researches as to.the primi: 
guage of the world be abendeaa | 
truly learned, they have at | Y the 
ceeded in fixing the number ofa a 
tongues, or of those radically dilfere Ya 
their syntax and grammatical inflexion. 
but, as to which is anteriur to the os 
is impossible to determine, Tt is th o” 
fore indifferent where we begin to ae 
oe ‘ 5B £9 Count 
the links of a chain which is buried jy 
the night of ages; and we shall, in the 
first place, take the Indo Germanic 
languages, which extend from the banks 
of the Ganges to the shores of Iceland 
The principal branches of this family 
pursue the following geographical fa 
— The Sanserit reigned anciently throughs 
out all Hindustan; from the Sanser 
descended the Dewanagara, the purest 
idiom of India, the Tamulic, and several 
other dialects spoken in the Deccan, 
Besides a certain number of roots, which 
the Sanscrit has iv common with the 
Greek, the Latin, the Sclavonic, and 
German, it also offers, in its numerous 
declensions and extensive conjugations, 
the most striking affinity with these mo. 
ther languages of Europe, particularly 
with the Greek and Latin. Persia pre: 
sents us with three ancient languages— 
the Zend, which appears to have been 
the sacred language; the Peleoi, or lan 
guage of ancient Media; and the Pursi, 
the idiom of Persia, from whence in part 
is derived the Persian and the Kurdic, 
In all these languages we find many Ger. 
man words. The grammar, infinitely 
less rich and less perfect than the San. 
scrit, has several points of affinity with 
the yenius of the English and German 
tongues; the hissing consonants, ule 
known to the Sanscrit, are found in the 
Parsi, &c.”—Vol. ii. 578, and vol. ile 
968. ge 
“ The Oceanique (or countries in the 
great Southern Ocean) presents Us with 
a singular custom. The princes, on theit 
accession to the throne, change several 
words in the national language. , 
custom is also found in’ Africa, &e.’= 
ii, 582. . 
In the summary of the various religions 
in the world, our author offers the 
lowing estimate :— 


meres 116,000,000 


out of Europe 28,000,000 


The Greek church . .. 


Total of Christianity . . . 228,000,000 


The Protestant churches . . 


70,000,000 
42,000,000 
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PEF SOP Ss 
Mahometanism. . 2. e « 
Bramins . ° 2a 6 = 6s 
Schamans (or religion of Delai 


Buddism, comprising the religion of FO . . . 


—— 648 
2 + « » 4to 5,000,000 
« « « 100to 110,000,000 
© + « « « « 60,000,000 
Lama) . . . . 50,000,000 
100,000 000 


Fetichism, and various other creeds . . . ~ 100,000,000 


What a glorious prospect for the va- 
rious Bible Societies ! pwards of four 
hundred millions of seuls to be saved, 
and bibles and prayer-books to be given 
away !—We highly applaud their zeal, 
and hope this will augmentit. They do 
well to convert the unsophisticated idol- 
ators to the religion of truth, which is 
every day rapidly losing ground in Eu- 
rope. 

The third and fourth volumes contain 
the descriptions of all countries, except- 
ing Europe, which is reserved for the 
fifth and concluding volume. The con- 
vulsions which have lately agitated this 
quarter of the world, and the numerous 
changes which have recently taken place, 
have delayed the appearance of this last 
volume, which is now in the press. 

We cannot better conclude our review 
of this highly valuable and original work, 
than by the reflections with which the 
author terminates the second volume. 

“In the history of man, the progress 
of navigation will always hold the first 
place after agriculture. The civilization 
created by agriculture is only local, and 
is suspended at the point where the 
wants of the nations are supplied. There 
the agricultural nation, ordinarily divided 
into indolent masters and miserable 
slaves, isolate themselves froin the rest 
of the world more by their laws and 
customs than by their great walls, Na- 
vizgation troubles this Chinese felicity, 
and terminates this ignoble repose, 80 
contrary to the destinies of man. A 
ship unites the most distant parts of the 
world; cities and whole nations transport 
themselves to other climates; in the 
midst of the hordes of peaceable savages 
the tumult of civilization arises; an unl- 
versal impulse is given to mankind, and 
he is led to the conquest of the glube. 

“ The fate of the great families of the 
human race has been decided. by the 
direction they took on emigration, the 
nature of the countries they inhabited, 
but especially by the position of the 
grand seas of the globe, and the resalts 
they were able to derive from it. The 
eternal infancy of the Chinese, is it not 


principally owing to their ignorance of 


the art of navigation ? Qn the contrary, 





425,000,000 


if the Japanese and the Malays have 
shewn a vigorous character, more enters 
prising and entirely different from the 
rest of the Asiatics, it was at the period 
when their squadrons traversed the great 
Southern Ocean, at this day filled with 
their colonies, The African nations are, 
as it were, benumbed inthe middle of @ 
great continent, deprived of gulfs or 
arins of the sea. It is this circumstance 
which, by preventing navigation from 
transporting industry there, has powers 
fully contributed to brutalize the Africaa 
naticns. The Europeans alone have 
been called by Providence to extend 
their empire over the globe. The nas 
tions who peopled Europe had to over- 
come the difficulties presented by the 
Caucasus, the Euxine, the Baltic, 
the Archipelago, the Adriatic, and the 
Mediterranean, Such great obstacles 
slackened their march at first; but ag 
the same time they developed and fortis 
fied that great character of activity and 
daring, common to the Europeans. In 
a little time the children of Canaan, the 
Phenicians, lost the empire of the sees ; 
Athens balanced Tyre; a Greek city 
ruled over conquered Egypt; Carthage 
bowed to Rome, and Europe seized the 
sceptre of the world. At this period all 
civilization was collected round the Mee 
diterranean ; it was almost the only sea 
navigated, and the high road of all po 
lished nations. 

“ A second epoch commenced, and 
it was again owing to the progress of na- 
vigation, which is intimately connected 
with the advance of civilization. The 
Scandinavians preluded by their daring 
voyages, which extended even to Ame 
rica, The compass and Columbus ap- 
peared—a new world hails our vessels— 
a new Europe arises, and grows in these 
boundless deserts, and the Atlantic 
Ocean is become the new Mediterra- 
nean. 

“ But the march of civilization is fae 
rom terminated—the wonders of Europe 
may yet be effaced. Will the Europeans 
rest on the bounds of this Atlantic 
Ocean, which, immense as it appeared to 
the Hercules’ of Phenicia and Greece, is 
nevertheless but an arm of the sea com- 
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pared with the great ocean of the globe, 


which, under the names of Indian, Pa-’ 


cific, and Southern, extends from pole 
to pole. Already the light barks of the 
Americans fearlessly traverse this aqua- 
tic hemisphere; already English colonies 
have begun to conquer those immense 
countries, Those innumerable islands, 
which form, at the south-east of Asia, a 
fifth part of the world, and the most 
beautiful of all that magnificent Ocea- 
nique, will offer, perhaps, ere a few 
centuries elapse, the spectacle of the 
greatest civilization it Is permitted to 
man to hope, or the limits of the terres. 
trial globe admit. May another Cadmus 
bear there the torch of the arts and s¢i- 
ences, which has enlightened Europe; 
and colonies, escaped from our civil 
wars, found at Otaheite or Pelew a new 
Greece. Then those hills, now covered 
with aromatic plants, will be adorned 
with cities and palaces. In those bays, 
now shaded with groves of palms, will 
be seen a forest of masts. Gold and 
marble will be drawn from the virgin 
bowels of the mountains. Coral and 
earls will be sought in the deep pro- 
ound, to ornament new capitols; and 
one day, perhaps, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, jealous and astonished, 
will find dangerous rivals in countries 
whose existence is now scarcely regarded. 

** Thus, in the history of mankind, the 
past, the present, and the future, con- 
nect themselves with the position of the 
great seas of the glube and the progress 
of navigation,” 

We have insensibly exceeded the li- 
mits destined to this interesting article; 
and can only say of the Atlas, that it is 
the most perfect that has ever appeared: 
M. Lapic has spared neither care nor 
expence to render it unique, and adapted 
to the present state of knowledge. The 
iutroduction contains an account of the 
authorities on which each map bas been 
drawn, 

GRANMAR, 


Le Nouveau Maitre Anglais, &c. 
The New English Master ; or, a French 
and English Grammar: edited by 


Louis Henry Scipio, Count de Roure, 
1 vol, 8vo, 


Tus edition of the Grammar, which 
has always borne on the title-page 
the name of William Cobbeit, has been 
long in the press, and it is from the proof 
sheets that our-article is framed. The 
Grammar itself has been long celebrated 
as the best for teaching English, though 
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it was exceedingly j 
Count du Roure + a mp The 

4 Te 8th undertook the 
editing of it, and Enriching it with 
abundance of original and highly an 
notes. For this task, perhaps, no _ 
was fitter than the Count du Roare i 
son of the Marquis du Roure and ov 
H. Knight, only daughter of the | y 
Earl of Carlow: he received his ed na 
tion at Oxford, and afterwards ie 
France to take possession of his paternal 
estates. The commencement of the ree 
volution found him, at Paris, an enthy. 
siastic lover of liberty in its genuine 
forms. He took a distinguished part; 
all the higher offices of the republican 
government were pressed upon him; he 
accepted that of governor of the Hotel 
of the Invalids, and he is still remem. 
bered with gratitude by the veterans, 
Amongst the other regulations he made 
for softening the cares of those who had 
nobly bled in their country’s cause, he 
ordered every man a bottle of wine per 
day; which they have enjoyed ever since, 
until within the last few months, It 
was the custom for the governors to re. 
ceive a certain poundage on every pipe 
of wine; the count refused it, saying, 
“ Let the wine be of much better qua 
lity.” Detesting the character ¥ 
slave, the Count du Roure equally de- 
tested that of a tyrant; and, when Na. 
poleon seized on the liberties of the 
people, the count: thought the post of 
honour a private station, and entirely 
retired from public life. One of the 
fruits of his solitude is the work now 
under notice; and we may fairly pro- 
nounce that the English language Is more 
indebted to him than perhaps any other 
person, The English language he com 
pares with the so highly vaunted classic 
tongues of Rome and Greece, and shows, 
in astriking manner, its superiority over 
them both. He distinguishes it by the 
name of Particulaire, or a language 10 
which’ the particles form its gra dis. 
tinction from the desinential languages. 
He enters the lists with Horne Tooke; 
and has clearly the advantage over that 
great philologist. 

He shews, at some length, the advan 
tages of the English over the renck 
language; and he justly censures a 
great negligence of English authors as! 
grammar. The French language ee 
all its merit to great writers—the Zi 
glish owes nearly -all its own to us at 
mirable syntax, whighallows Lg 
itself insensibly, in approprialin 
out any efforts, all the riches puigable « 
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st in the languages of its neighbours, and 
sometimes in those of antiquity. 

The count frequently enriches his 
notes with observations on subjects we 
should not expectto findin such a work; 
as, fur instance, the fullowing apology 
for Shakspeare :— 

«“ He has been constantly reproached 
with having despised the sacred laws of 
the three unities: .but was it not neces- 
sary to attain the object he had in view, 
that of painting in succession all the 
great passions which agitate, torment, 
and develope the human heart? To 
perfectly succeed, it was not to the uni- 
ties of time, place, and action, he ought 
to subject h's genius; but to the unity of 
interest to that of the passion, to the 
semper sibi consonans of the personage he 
had chosen to display. I will not ask 
who has been more faithful to these pre- 
cious unities than the immortal Shak- 
speare, the only man, perhaps, who 
perfectly knew all the windyngs of the 
human heart. These precious unities 
exclude the unities of Aristotle; for, 
properly to paint a passion, we must 
unravel its causes, attend its progress, 
and display its fatal results; and it is 
thus, if Iam not completely mistaken, 
that he has painted ambition, love, jea- 
lousy, &c. It is the sublime moralisr, 
the most astonishing and true painter of 
the human heart, that we must admire 
in Shakspeare, rather than the simple 
dramatic author.” 

Possessing a perfect knowledge of the 
two tongues, it is greatly to be lamented 
that the count, instead of bestowing his 
immense erudition upon a Grammar ra- 
dically imperfect, bad not chosen to 
compose one entirely original, which 
would have no rival to contend with; 
and, as no person is so highly sensible as 
himself of the necessity of such a work, 
and no one is equally capable of writing 
it, we will hope that the indolence of 
ease will one day be overcome by the 
ardent desire to benefit his fellow: 
ereatures. 


Histoire Naturelle de la Parole, &c. 


Natural History of Speech; or an Uni- 
versal Grammar for the Use of Young 


Persons, by Count de Gibelin ; with a, 


Preliminary Discourse and Noies, by 
Count Lanjuinais, Peer of France, 
$c. §c.—3 plates, 1 vol. 8vo. 

It is a delightful object to behold one 
of the most illustrious of the sons of 
freedoin and lovers of true liberty, not 
valy maingaining the priuciples of the 


latter, but boldly defending’ the princi- 
ples of justice and humanity,* and stoops 
ing to “teach the young idea how to 
shoot.” It is a singular coincidence 
that two of the worthiest champions of 
hiberty should have devoted their talents 
to the same object, the Count Lanjui- 
nais and the Count du Roure; both oce 
cupy themselves on grammar, not as 
Original authors, but perfecting what 
others had begun. The Count Lanjui- 
nais thinks it necessary to trace a sketch 
of his qualifications for this task, being 
formerly professor of law, professor of 
legislation, and pro temp. professor of 
grammar.at Rennes, 

«His view of the importance of gram. 
mar is admirable. — I have long been 
convinced that the science of general 
grammar might be blended with good 
metaphysics and good logic, and even 
lay the foundations of natural morals.” 
” - “ v * 

“ When elected a member of the 
French senate, and following a noble 
example set me by my illustrious cole 
leagues in the other sciences, to satisfy in 
part the necessity of public instruction, 
I gave at Paris public lessons on legis- 
lation; and recommended, with success 
to my pupils, the study of general gram- 
mar and the other parts of rational phi- 
losophy.” 

After tracing at some length his phi!o- 
logical pursuits, and the literary and 
moral character of the author he had 
chosen to comment upon, he traces his 
ideas of general grammar, and gives a 
rapid sketch of the works published on 
general grammar prior to that of his 
author, 

“ General grammar is the expression 
of our ideas by discourse, 

“Tt is properly a science, and not an 
art, for it is principally composed of coe 
ordinate facts, and the explanation 
of these facts; it describes in whag 
varivuus modes we may, with the fa- 
culties of our mind, and our vocal 
organs, or the aid of writing, express our 
ideas with clearness and precision, at 
least in certain languages. 

‘‘ Every particular grammar being a 
collection of rules to practise, consti- 
tutes an art. 





* He refused to vote on the case of) 
Marshal Ney, because, he said, “ The 
Chamber of Peers had no jurisdiction to 
try him; and, if it had, he was saved by 
the capitulation of Paris, which the Cham. 
ber refused to hear alleged in his defence.” 
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«General grammar is a generul science, 
because it has not for its object any de- 
terminate idiom, but treats either ‘of 
matters common to all languages, or 
matters common to several. 

* + * * + 

* OF all the general grammars, or pre= 
tended universal, philosophical, or ruis. 
sonnées, 1 do not kvnow one that truly em- 
braces all that is common to all languae 
ges. On the other hand, I do not know 
one which does not treat but of what 
1s only common to all languages; not one 
even which treats of all the grammatical 
steps of all languages, nor even all those 
of certain determinate languages; and I 
know but very few which do not treat 
of many particularities, as of matters 
really common to all idioms. 

‘‘ We have but few good treatises of 
comparative grammar; but, as to the 
general science of languages, or that 
which embraces their filiations, their 
histories, their irregularities, their alpha- 
bets, their lexicons, the methods of 
teaching them, and their grammatical 
literature, it is scarcely known in France, 
Traly, Spain, Germany, and Russia, have 
alone, that 1 know of, produced works 
of this kind. 

‘“‘ However it may be, I do not dis- 
cover in antiquity scarcely any thing re- 
lative to general grammar. The Indians 
quote their grammarians, and possess 
grammars of the Sanscrit, which they 
believe, with much probability, to be 
anterior to the Christian era. It does 
not appear that they ever had an idea 
of general grammar; but their grammars, 
in whatever age they may have’ been 
composed, contain a part wanting in 
every other known grammar—it is a 
treatise on the formation of words, 
which teaches not only the analysis or 
etymology of usual words, whether de- 
rivative or composed, but which teaches 
the regular creation of new words ac- 
cording to our wants; the idea alone of 
such a treatise, is a beautiful article of 
general grammar.” 

We cannot follow our learned author 
through a long historical dissertation on 
grammar, which affords a splendid proof 
of the unwearied attention he has ap- 
plied to this important science ; but what 
we have c:ted will show that no-one was 
more capable than himself to supply the 
desideratum so long justly complained of, 
If there be one thing we would wish to 
change, it is, that instead of being an 
excellent commentator, he had chosen 
to compile an entirely original work. It 
iS at present invaluable; what would it 
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have become if he had merel 
such parts of it as suited his 


basis, and raised a superstruct 
ly his own, 


y taken 
Plan for a 
Ure entire. 


FINE ARTS, 

Le Jupiter Olympien; ou, Art de Ig 
Sculpture Antique, consideré SOUS un 
nouveau point de vue; ouvrage gui 
comprend un Essai sur le Gout de iq 
Sculpture Polychrime, PAnalyse ex. 
plicative de la Toreutique, et Histoire 
de la Statuaire en Or et Tooire cher les 
Grecs et les Romains; avec la Resti. 
tution des principaux Monuments de 
cet Art, et la Demonstration pratique 
ou le renouvellement de ses Procedis 
Mecaniques. Par M. Quatremere de 
Quincy, membre del’ Institut, 


Olympian Jove; or, the Art of Ancient 
Sculpture considered under a new point 
of view, &c.; with the Restitution of 
the principal Monuments, and a prac- 
tical Demonstration of the yi 
Sculpture in Gold and Ivory, §c. Se, 
Folio, with 10 plates—20 guineas, 


In whatever point of view we consi- 
der the present work of M. Quatremere 
de Quincy, it is one of the most singular 
and extraordinary productions that has 
appeared for many years; important in 
bulk, typographic execution, .and lite. 
rary research. The author, who: las 
long been one of the most celebrated 
members of the Institute, is a living 
proof that great abilities and profound 
learning may be united, in the same per- 
son, with heroic pride and the most 
abject meanness. M. Quatremere de 
Quincy is the plastic Proteus of circum- 
stances, and in the commencement of 
the revolution was one of the first to dis- 
honour the glorious strugg!e for liberty, 
by creating a democratic tyranpy; and 
such was his unholy zeal, that no insti 
tution was sacred in his eves. 
professing atheism, he struck at ore 0 
of every mode of worship save that 
the Heathen mythology, which he che- 
rished because its intimate connection 
with the Fine Arts was not a mattero 
indifference to his cupidity. The an 
jector of the Pantheon saw, in the ny 
dreams of the clerical impostors of ’ 
‘‘ the universal religion of nature, 
cause they brought grist to his Pe 
Many of his plans were’ adopted; 
the immense bronze figure of Fame, # 
was to have surmounted the Panteod 
and made his fortane, bas not’ yet 
executed. In the revolution the mo 
violent of the violent, and arcs 
lunged eulogist of those exp “despa id 
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despoiled all Earope of the chef d’auvres 
of art to enrich Paris, this friend of the 
arts found out last year that statues and 
pictures had no value, excepting in the 
places for which they were originally 
designed ; and he saw, and applauded 
the deed, the wanton spoliation of the 
Museum, unwarranted either by treaty 
or the right of conquest. It must be 
confessed that he selected his example 
well; and, to shew how well he could 
confute, change sides, and still confute, 
—how well the man, who denied the 
existence of a Deity and the immortality 
of the soul, can write on those subjects 
when it suits his purpose, we shall select 
his grand proof of the locality of im- 
portance in works of art, in the picture 
: ' Duchess of Valliere taking the 
veil. 

‘‘She wished the picture to retrace 
her struggles, and her victory. In the 
place even where the holocaust was con- 
summated—on the spot where her ashes 
were to repose—the new Magdalen was 
seen offering to the Eternal Being the 
sacrifice of her heart. On the altar of 
penitence her hand deposited the spoils 
of vanity, and cast far from her the 
gaudy trappings of the world; her eyes, 
become an exhaustless source of tears, 
were no longer upened but to raise them 
to heaven. Oh! how the minds of sen- 
sibility loved to go and visit there this 
affecting picture! In that temple of re- 
pentance, what did not that suppliant 
attitude, that expression of sorrow, paint 
to them? and those eyes, eternally red 
with tears, what things did they not re- 
late in this funereal-spot ?—how many 
ties, and what affecting ties! how many 
lessons, and what lessons !—but of emo- 
tions and recollections attached solely to 
the walls which contained this picture, 
These walls have disappeared, and with 
them the enchanting train of ideas and 
illusions which-embellished the work of 
the pencil, This faded painting, ex- 
posed in pompous galleries to the vain 
Curiosity of cold criticism, no longer ap- 
peared any thing but a pale copy of it- 
self, and scarcely attracted a single look. 
—What do I say? I have seen this 
image become unfaithful to the vows 
which gave it birth—I have seen this 
perjured image ornament the gilded frag- 
nents of that very palace,* the only 
place in the world which ought never to 
have received it—I saw it, and I turned 
away my eyes.” 





* It was exposed in the apartments of 
the palace of Versailles, 


Who would suppose that this very M, 
Quatremere de Quincy, who so patheti- 
cally deplores the removal of this picture 
from the “sacred walls” that contained 
it, was the man who suggested the de« 
struction of those very walls, and the 
annihilation of every edifice consecrated 
to the Deity? 

One might pardon these aberrations, 
under the idea that the author only ree 
tracted his errors, and was returned to 
the right way; but what shall we think 
when, at the very moment of his returns 
ing to the right way, we find him in 
triguing against his brethren, and, by his 
impoisoned calumnies, procuring the ex- 
pulsion from the Institute of its founders, 
Gregoire and Mongez,—names that will 
be glorious in history, when M. Quatres 
mere and the Institute are forgotten, 

But let us dismiss the depraved cha- 
racter of the author, and consider only 
his work.— Fas est, et ab hoste doceri. 

The work of M. Quatremere is divided 
into six parts, preceded by a copious in- 
troduction, in which he shews the reason 
why artists and connoisseurs have been 
prevented from fixing their attention on 
a branch of art, and a species of monu- 
ments, which were the most important 
from their destination, and the most re- 
markable and curious from the merit of 
the art and the artifice of their mecha- 
nism,—=viz. the statues, frequently co- 
lossal, of gold and ivory. These monu- 
ments, the production of the most famous 
artists, were placed in the most cele- 
brated temples. The magnitude of theie 
dimensions, the value of their materials, 
the variety of their accompaniments, 
made them regarded as miracles in the 
art of statuary. The nature alone of the 
materials, added to their price; and this 
material forms the principal subject 
of the prublem of execution, No work 
of this kind was likely to come down to 
us. It is almost exclusively from sculp- 
ture in marble, that we derive our knows 
ledge of the art amongst the ancients, 
their productions, and their traditions ; 
but each division of the art of sculpture 
(a division founded on the diversity of 
the materials and procedures) had its 
particular genius: that of sculpture in 
marble has almost solely influenced the 
taste, the habits, and manner of judging 
of the moderns. And it is scarcely even 
suspected that the principal chefs d’euvres 
of ancient times belonged to other pro. 
cedures, to other primitive elements, 
and were consequently subjected to dif- 
ferent maxiins of taste. 

The first part of the work is devoted 

to 
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to the consideration of the Polychrome 
sealpture, or in relief, amongst the 
Greeks and Romans, in various colours, 
produced either by a light application of 
colouring substances, or by the employ- 
ment of different materials, or by the 
assemblage of metals of different colours; 
by which means & composition in bas- 
relief presented some appearance of a 
picture, 

The second is consecrated to the de. 
velopment of that division of the art of 
sculpture called the Toreutic. Various 
have been the idle conjectures of even 
ancient and modern authors on this sub- 
ject; but our author shews very clearly 
that it was the art of sculpture in metals, 
and that it was on this account that 
Phidias and Polycletes were called To- 
reuticiaus ; and he concludes by the re- 
stitution and description of a coloured 
design of the coffer of Cypelas, accord- 
ing to Pausanias, which was, in the time 
of that traveller, the most ancient speci- 
men of sculpture in gold and ivory that 
existed in Greece, 

The third part contains researches on 
the principal historical documents on 
statuary in gold and ivory, preceding the 
age of Pericles. The details he enters 
into are highly curious and important ; 
and concludes with the restitution of the 
throne of Apollo, with all the accompa- 
niments and the details described by 
Pausanias. 

The fourth part contains the history of 
the statues and colossi, from Pericles to 
the period of Alexander; and he gives 
analytical descriptions and coloured d ,- 
signs of the most celebrated monuments 
of Chryselephantine statuary,—viz. the 
Minerva of the Parthenon, and the Ju- 
piter Olympius of Phidias, 

The fifth part, besides the continuation 
of the history of Chryselephantine sta- 
tuary (in gold and ivory) down to the 
age of Constentine, according to a chros 
nological order, contains new researches 
on the use of thrones in the great tems 

ples ofantiquity, The author comprises, 
under the name of thrones, those grand 
and rich coinpositions of statues and 
colossi, whether seated on seats embel- 
lished by all the resources of the art, or 
whether grouped with other figures which 
serve aS an accompaniment; and he 
shews that similar monuments existett in 
nearly all temples of the first order. The 
restitution of statues in gold and ivory 
does not come lower than Constantine; 
at which period we have many proofs 


they were held in great estimation, and 
contunued to be made, 


The sixth part contains the 
the grand problem of softe 
and adapting it to the 
— statues. . This 

een the grand object of ¢ . 
this stupendous a The saioage, 
public has long been purposely prepared 
for the development of this great secret: 
and we were present at the Institute. 
last autumn, when a memoir was read 
onthe subject, and specimens: of sof. 
ened ivory-fish were handed ‘round, ag 
specimens of the successful efforts of M, 
Quatremere; which afforded the learned 
secretary the occasion of a witty rhyme 
and necessary injunction, ou giving it 
out of his hands :— 


Solution of 
Ming ivory, 
COMposition of 
SEEMS to hare 


~ Ti faut la passer, 
Mais pas la casser, 


_ Certainly the specimen appeared con. 
siderably suftened, and bent more easily, 
though deprived of a great portion of its 
elasticity. At length the long-expected 
secret is to be made known, in a ten 
guinea volume. What is it?eM,. Qua. 
tremere has made us wade through a 
folio volame of 500 pages to come at it, 
and our readers must not expect to learn 
it all at once. We have but merely 
given an index or table of the contents 
of M. Quatremere’s work ; we will now 
proceed to analyse the various parts, and 
shew what pretensions he has to the 
gratitude of the learned world, Divesting 
ourselves of every thing that may be un 
favourable to him, we will only consider 
the work in itself as a literary composi 
tion proposing to clear up many dark 
and obscure passages, ‘and unveil the 
mysteries and the beauties, and the ale 
most inconceivable prodigies, of ancient 
art to our view. His task was truly 
Herculean, like his subject: the ques 
tion is how he bas acquitted himself of 
it. . 

A peculiar merit of French authors 1s, 
that in the analysis of any sutyect they 
attend greatly to method: they often 
want depth of learning, but rarely & 
clear regular systematical mode of a 
sidering a question ; it is, therefore, t0 7 

wondered at, that M. Quatremere, * 
is no stripling in the art of bouk-making, 
should have totally neglected so mater 
a point in his grand work. He isa than 
of immense reading and some learning; 
but on the present occasion, wishing t 
strike out something new, from the cone 
viction that the present, state mand 
knowledge on these subjects is very ™ 

is j al perplexity (0 
perfect, he is in a perpetual perpr 

define what he imagines to ber 4 4 
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is extremely verbose and hearye conti- 
vally wanting perspicuity and succinct- 
aa ak Ain a through hundreds 
of heavy pages, we are almost tempted to 
exclaim, ines 
« Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus 
mus.”— Hor. 

But the work of M. Quatremere is a 
very singular one, and he wished that 
every thing in it should be singular, 
The dull beaten track of dividing a work 
into chapters or sections is exploded for 
the new division of paragraphs: thus, 
the first paragraph of the polychrome, 
or party-coloured sculpture, occupies 
seven folio pages! The second para- 
graph is of the same length, and all 
this merely to tell us that, in the in- 
fancy of the art of sculpture, colours 
held the second place after form; and, 
consequently, what is now exploded as 
bad taste by the moderns, was then re- 
garded a great perfection; and next, 
that (in the infancy of the art too) real 
draperies ornamented the statues, as is at 
present the taste in India, The exame 
ples given in proof are highly creditable 
to the industry of the author—but why 
fourteen folio pages for what might have 
been comprized in two common para- 
graphs? The third and fourth paragraphs 
contain many Curious arguments to prove, 
what ne one ever doubted, that, in the 
early ages of Greece, they sculptured 
much in wood. We could easily prove, 
to the satisfaction even of M. Quatre- 
mere, that this custom held in every 
age of Greece, that the * household 
gods” in particular, and statues in gene- 
ral, for every family possessed some, were 
in the ratio of 1000 in wood to one in 
marble at least. 


The fact is, that the ancients made 
statues of almost every thing, from iron 
down to wax, gum, and pitch, We 
wonder M. Quatremere shuuld have here 
omitted a just compliment to his coun- 
trymen, the Parisian pastry-cooks, and 
shew how superior they are to the artists 
of ancient Greece, The most remark- 
able part of this “ paragraph,” which M. 
Quatremere has passed over slightly, 1s 
a statue of Venus, of loadstone, which 
attracted a statue of Mars, of iron, M. 
Quatremere is extremely fond of dis- 
playing his talent at what he calls rest 
tutions ; of these, the happiest appears to 

Montuty Mag. No, 286, 


us the Shield of Achilles. His Olympian 
Jove seated on his throne, represents 
nothing aptly in fact but an old man 
upon a chaise percée. Luckily for the 
author, Jupiter is no longer a deity, or 
he would avenge the insult to his divi 
nity, to Phidias, and to Homer, in a 
Striking manner, Phidias took his idea 
from Homer’s description of Jove, ac- 
cording to the prayer of Thetis; and 
Quinctilian avers that he (Phidias) was 
the only person who knew how to equal 
the divinity in the majesty of his images, 
majestas operis equavit Deum, (Orat. 
lib. xii. cap. 10); and Arrian tells us, 
(Epist. lib. i. cap. 6), that every one ace 
counted it a misfortune to die without 
having beheld that statue: with these 
facts in our recollection, our curiosity to 
see the restitution by so famous a man 
as M. Quatremere was great ; we saw it, 
and turned away as M. Q, himself did 
from the picture of Madame De la 
Valliere, 

This restitution, and the softening of 
ivory, hy which the ancients were enae 
bled to form colossal statues of that sub- 
Stance, are the grand subjects of the 
work ; and we are sorry to say, we think 
the author has as completely failed in 
the latter as the former: he devotes up- 
wards of fifty pages to tell us, that they 
might have made them of a great num- 
ber of pieces fastened together, (we 
needed no ghost to tell us this,) or the 
elephants might have been larger—— 
granted, and that the ivory was merely 
rendered soft the better to work it pere 
haps. But the secret, M. Quatremere, 
which you have discovered—the art of 
softening it, which you have amused the 
world with so long? We have paid ten 
guineas for your work, the price of your 
rare discovery, and must have it. Hard 
pressed, the author gives the grand secret 
in these words of Platarch: If vice ren- 
ders us miserable, as a thread cuts bones 
steeped in ashes and vinegar, or us tvory 
is softened and extended by the suthos 
(beer made of barley) allows itself to be 
bent and fashioned, which cannot be done 
in any other manner, &¢./! (Plutarch 
an vitios ad infelic. suffic. ) 

“ Quid faciam? nam sum petulanti splene 
cachinno ?” ' 

And is this all?—It is indeed, The 
ancients steeped ivory in beer to soften 
it, says Plutarch; or rather, says M, 
Quatremere, for we do not conceive the 
zuthos to Le (bierre d’orge) barley beer, 
nor do we conceive that the ancients 
would adopt a mode of softening ivory, 


that destroyed its most precious property, 
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its colour; but M. Quatremere tells us 
so, and the charge of ten guineas for the 
secret, if it be one, is too serious for a 
hoax; the proof is, however, that he has 
read Plutarch to some purpose, though 
we really think ten guineas for a passage, 
and that a very equivocal one, rather too 
much. 

It has been asserted a thousand times, 
as an axiom im nature, that the human 
mind never retrogrades that knowledge 
aud liberty once implanted in the bosom; 
once suffered to flourish, the reign of 
ignorance and despotism is eternally at 
an end. Would the fact «ere so; but, 
alas, every page of history contradicts 
the sweeping assertion, What has 
become of the Jearning in Chaldea and 
in Eyypt?—-Sacred oracles of ancient 
Greece, ye have vanished even to the 
remembrance !—What is left of your 
wisdom, ye sages, save disjointed fiag- 
ments snatched by accident from the 
general wreck? ve fell, and ignorance, 
Cimmerian ignorance, usurped your 
throne. Athens, the seat of learning, 
of wisdom, of all that was great and 
good, is now a heap of ruins, and her 
sons a herd of slaves. Genius of ancient 
Rome, where art thou? Shall we seek 
the majesty of liberty in the modern tems 
ples of thy capital; or the victorious 
spirit of freedom in the servile cowardly 
bigot of modern Italy. In vain shall 
we seek through all her long extent, that 
sentiment, that kindling majesty :— 





as when Brutus rose, 
Refulyent from the stroke of Czsar's fate, 
Amid the crowd of patriots; and his arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 


When guilt brings down the thunder, call’d 
aloud 


On Tully’s name, and shook his crimson 
steel, 
And bade the father of his country hail! 
For lo! the tyrant prostrate on the dust, 
And Romé again is free !—AKENsI1DE. 
Or, coming to our own times, where, 
we will ask, are to be found those glo- 
rious principles of liberty, that enthu- 
siasm, that determination to be free, 
which distinguished the annals of the 
revolution before the passions exerted 
their baneful influence, and destroyed 
the glorious monument of innate free- 
dom; twenty-five millions, who had 
sworn to be free, bow the neck, and 
consent to be imprisoned, taxed, despis- 
ed, and trod upon by 150.000 foreign 
mercenaries; who, hemming in their 
frontiers, wave the sword of Damocles 
over their degraded heads, 


With these records in our ection 
and this striking example before US, how 
ridiculous to exclaim, that reason 
knowledge never retrograde, e 


If further examples were wanting- 
literature of Franes: for the last to 
months, affords most deplorable om 
the most venal meanness that can be 
imagined, and the most Cowardly a 
tacy marks every class of writers, We 
have disdained to notice the immense 
shoal of ephemeral trash which has q 
peared, and have merely selected a few 
of those works which claim the homage 
of praise, on account of literary merit, 
Description des Tombeaux de’ Ca 

ainsi que des Bas-reliefs, des Armuray 

et les Vuses Peints, qui y ont ei 
decouverts en 1813 ; par A. L, Millin, 

Chevalier de l’Ordre Royal de \, 

Legion de l Honneur, Conservateur dy 

Cabinet des Medailles, des Pierres 

Gravées, et des Antiques, de la Bib 

liotheque du Rot, Membre de l'Instie 

tut, &c. &c. §e. 

A Description of the Tombs of Canosa, 
as well as of the Bas Reliefs, Arus, 
and painted Vases, which were disco. 
vered there in 1813 ; by the Chevalier 
Millin, §c. §c.—Folio, 14 plates, 
price 100 francs, Paris, 

Tue reputation of M. Millin is too 
highly established in every country where 
the sciences are cultivated, and the fine 
arts cherished, to view with common in. 
terest whatever proceeds from his pen, 
He, more than perbaps any other, has 
succeeded in stripping Antiquity of her 
mystic veil: his profound knowledge and 
laborious researches on the favourite 
object of his pursuits, the Fine Arts, have 
enabled him to throw, m some cases, 
the light of certainty on subjects which 
presented the greatest difficulties, and 
inspired despair rather than ws 

The present work of M. Millin is not 
calculated, perhaps, to raise his charac 
ter higher—that would be a difficult task 
even for himself to execute; but, a 4 
description of antiquities, of equal beauty 
and importance, of solid conjectures 
where evidence wanting, it stands 10 
the very first rank. S 

The ‘eletin near Canosa, im Apt, 
contains a great number of oon 
high antiquity: that discovered 10 oa 
is one of the most singular ae 
of the kind, from its architecture 
sculpture, and on account of t ihe 
tiful coat of arms it contained: | aad 
admirable painted vases depos ate 
the warrior buried 10 it - 
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ings are at the same time remarkable for 
their size, the beauty of the design, and 
the singularity of the composition, The 
subjects they represent possess great in- 
terest, and are full of details which give 
new ideas on important facts relative to 
heroic history, and the manners and cus- 
toms of ancient times; and which shed a 
new light on the mysterious, and always 
so obscure, ductrine of initiations 
Paintings heve been carefully traced 
from the originals, and form fourteen 
plates, of which several are double, 
The frontispiece and the text are orna- 
mented with interesting inedited monu- 
ments, relative to the subjects of the 
work. To these recommendations, we 
may add the graphic and typographic 
luxury of this splendid work, which is 
from the press of Didot Vainé. Thus 
antiquaries, the lovers of the Fine Arts, 
and the admirers of splendid editions, 
will all receive a high gratification in the 
acquisition of the work of the illustrious 
CHEMISTRY. 

Traité de Chimie Elementaire Theorique 

et Pratique; par M, L. J. Thenard, 


Sc &c. 


An Elementary Treatise of Theoretical 


and Practical Chemistry ; by M. The- 

nard, §c. &c.—5 vols, 8vo. 1815—16. 

Tne name alone of such a distinguish- 
ed chemist as M. Thenard, is in itself a 
guarantee of the excellence of the work; 
but the course of political events has 
shed its baneful influence over the whole 
horizon of literature, and prevented the 
final publication of M. L.’s work until 
last winter, though the first volume had 
appeared in 1813. This is highly disad- 
vantageous to an author remarkable for 
the observance of the laws of method 
aud precision in his works; but, if the 
work suffers from being obliged to form 
a supplement, bringing down the state 
of knowledge to the publication of the 
last volume, the consideration is more 
than counterbalanced by the cheering 
reflection, that the unconquered spirit of 
science cannot be subdued ; and, that in 
Spite of political action and re-action, 
revolution, and the exchange of a mili- 
tary tyranny for that of priesthood, the 
philosopher is but partially distracted 
from the study of nature and natures 
laws. Of all the sciences, that of che- 
mistry makes the most rapid progress ; 
and the best treatise of chemistry has 
jts date like an almanack. ; 

As the work of M. Thenard is of an 
elementary nature, it has suffered less 


3a the respect we allude to than if it bad 


treated of chemistry in its higher forms. 
We may make still further discoveries 
of new chemical agents, and yet simplify 
many bodies even now supposed simple; 
but the known properties of the prin- 
cipal natural agents will not admit but 
of very limited advances, and certainly 
no change, consequently the description 
of these will long retain its value. Che 
mical analysis is still in a very imperfect 
Siate; but, as it is naturally the last 
branch the student has to learn, that 
part has been treated last, and conpse- 
quently brought down to the present 
year, 

To convey an idea of the merit of 
our author’s plan, we will give an out- 
line of the arrangement he has adopted. 

The first part treats of inorganic 
bodies, and the laws of cohesion and 
affinity, slightly; the farther considera- 
tion of affinity, he reserves for a more 
advanced state of the student’s know~ 
ledge. He next treats of imponderable 
bodies, and particularly light; the exe 
pansion or dilatation of bodies, the nae 
ture of the thermometer, the decompos 
sition of bodies by caloric, and their 
contraction by cold, their specific caloric, 
and the different means by which it is 
determined, and the sources from which 
it emanates, which are the sun, or the 
bodies that abundon it, either by the 
effect of compression or combination. 

The author’s theory would occupy too 
much space; but we think, had he been 
acquainted with that published long 
ago in this Magazine, he would have 
altered his system, or at least strongly 
doubted its truth and accuracy. 

He examines light merely in its chee 
mical effects. Electricity and galvanism 
are treated in a perspicuous manner, He 
then resumes the consideration of chee 
mical affinities, and the properties of 
imponderable fluids, whose action exe 
tend throughout all nature. Ponderable 
bodies, simple and compound, next oc- 
cupy his attention, with their classifie 
cation. 

Oxygen being the most important of 
ponderable bodies, the author developes 
its nature and effects at length, from 
which he passes to combustible bodies ; 
thence to oxides and acids, and their 
reciprocal action; and the properties of 
minerals and extraction of metals: he 
then treats of vegetable and animal 
matters. 

M. Thenard, in his researches, exae 
mines bodies in general under seven 
oints of view— a 

1, Their principal physical properties. 

402 2, Those 
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@. Those of their chemical properties 
which depend on the rank they occupy. 

3. The various states in which they 
are formed in nature. 

4, The manner of obtaining them pure. 

5. Their composition. 

6. Their uses, 

7. Abrief history of their discovery, 
or that of their more remarkable pro- 
perties. 

Having proceeded thus far, he leads 
the student into the theory and practice 
of analysis, to which he dedicates 
eight distinct chapters. The first treats 
of the manipulations common to a great 
number of analyses—the second of the 
analyses of gases—the third of combus- 
tible bodies—the fourth of burnt sub- 
stances—the fifth of salts—the sixth of 
mineral waters—the seventh of organic 
substances—and the eighth of the mode 
of discovering to what class a body, in- 
tended to be analized, belongs. 

Having thus given a brief, but careful, 
analysis of the excellent work of M. 
Thenard, we have only to add, that not 
only the young stadent, but even the 
experienced chemist, may study it with 
pleasure and profit. 

USEFUL ARTS. 

Manuel du Tourneur ; par M. Hamelin 
Bery. 

The Turner’s Manual.—2 vols. 4to. and 
1 vol. of plates. 

Turis is a highly singular and curious 
work. M. Bery has treated largely on 
an art that would seem to admit but of 
few details, yet he is far from a prolix 
writer ; and we apprehend there are few 
turners in wood, stone, or metal, who 
may not consult it with great advantage: 
to the amateur of the art it is invalua- 
ble. 

MINERALOGY. 

Mineralogie op tard; ; ou Essai sur les 
Minereaux dont il est fait mentin dans 
les Poémes & Homere; par. A. L. Mil- 
lin, &c. &¢. 

The Mineralogy of Homer ; or an Essay 
on the Minerals mentioned in the Poems 
of Homer ; by the Chevalier Millin, 
&c. §c.—1 vol. 8vo, Paris, 1816. 

M. Mittin considers the works of 
Homer as the encyclopedia of the heroic 
ages, they alone can inform us of the 
state of knowledge in his time.—“*Homer 
did not study natural history like the 
philosophers who succeeded him: it was 
not become a theoretical science. He 
observed Nature by a sublime instinct—— 
he loved to describe her in her gayest 
form—-and she almost always presented 


herself unveiled before t; 
reign furnished him with him. Brey 
Comparisons; and, on examini a. 
closely, we shall frequently find 
curacy that as much whoa 
uracy that as much astonishes the ims, 
gination, as the magic of the style tran 
ports it. It is, therefore, Homer ‘lee, 
whom we must invoke to instruct 
with any degree of certitude on the an 
of knowledge in the ages he sung. He 
alone can give us true details on the 
history of those ages, on their manners, 
their customs, and their arts, ] will not 
compare his knowledge with that since 
acquired on the different subjects he has 
treated. They are at present more exact 
and extensive; Lut is it not prodigious 
that a single man should have 
ed so great a number? for I repard the 
writings of Homer as the encyclopzdia 
of the heroic ages, and the Greeks had 
the same opinion of them, His geo: 
graphical notions relative to the coun 
tries he had visited were so exact, that, 
long after him, the ‘ Catalogue of the 
Ships,’ in the second book of the Iliad, 
frequently served to terminate differ. 
ences in Greece. The olians were 
obliged to cede Calydon to the Atolians, 
because Ilomer, in his enumeration, bed 
placed this city amongst those which 
belonged to the latter. The same rea 
son induced the Athenians to give Ses 
tos to the inhabitants of Abydos, From 
a singl. line of this poet, Solon put the 
same people in possession of Salamine, 
The inhabitants of Priene, and those of 
Miletus, disputed about the city of My- 
cale. The authority of Homer, stronger 
than all other titles, adjudged to the former 
the object of their contestation. Homer 
knew all that was known in his time, 
It is this extent of knowledge, joined to 


‘the sublimity of his genius, which 


conciliated the admiration of all ages, 
and given the name of Homeric to the 
ages he sung, or in which he flourished. 
— Preface of the Author. r 

M. Millin has rendered an invalut 
ble service to the lovers of 
and especially Homeric, literature 
Homer has had the singular misfortune 
never to have been vere into any 
language by a man of science. | 
peste Wha’ bid a tolerable ot yt 
with Greek, and possessed the y 
of stringing verses, fancied himself t 
to the task of translating the writing 
Homer, which are as muc 
science as poems, Hence the num 
failures and ridiculous versions. 


our countrymen, perhaps Clarke ‘stood 
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stood Homer the best; Pope too was 
well acquainted with the genius of his 
language; Madame Dacier’s translation 
was wonderful for a lady, but in that 
circumstance consisted its only merit. 
Bitaubé has since given a very poetical 
rose translation, and almost balances 
the scale with that of Le Brun, the joint- 
consul with Napoleun. 

M. Millin corrects their various errors, 
and discovers immense reading in sup- 
port of his assertions. The bronze of 
the ancients has long been a matter of 
dispute ; if M. Millin does not exactly 
settie the point, it will at any rate be 
difficult to find a more probable theory. 

To those who love to contemplate the 
beginning of science, to view it in its 
infant state, and watch its progress and 
the care bestowed on it until its becomes 
gigantic in its form and beautiful in its 
proportions, will have a rich treat in the 
work of M. Millin.* 

MEDICINE, 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Medicales. 

Dictionary of the Medical Sciences. 
ol. 13, 14, 15. 

This is a highly important work, but 
the tremendous bulk which it is likely to 
assume will render it inaccessible to 
many, which is the more to be lamented, 
as its editors and compilers are men of 
genius and considerable talent in their 
respective professions. To an English 
reader the work may, perhaps, appear a 
mere compilation on the subjects of 
anatomy, surgery, pharmacy, &c. &c. 
This idea would be incorrect. The de- 
sign of the work is to include, not only 
every thing relative to the practice of 
medicine, but also on the Materia Me- 
dica, the cause and origin of disorders, 
and an analysis of those natural sub- 
stances, which tend either to the preser- 
vation or destruction of health; and, con- 
sequently, extends its views to botany, 
chemistry, &c. &c. Of this--fact, the 
articles Leaf and Fermentation, afford 
a striking proof. Under the head 
Leaves, M. Guersent gives a description 
of their structure and their functions; 
he considers them generally as con- 
curring to the ascension of the sap, and 
the nutrition and preservation of the 
plant, the absorption on the. inferior 
surface, and by aqueous and gazeous 
perspiration, The use of leaves, io 





a 


* It will, in the course of the next 
winter, make its appearance in English, 
with additions and corrections communi- 
¢ated by the author to the translator. 


4 


medicine, is treated at considerable 
length. He divides them into mucila- 
ginous, endowed with emollient propere 
les; poisonous, distinguished by their 
peculiarly feetid odour; bitter and acid, 
but not aromatic; bitter and aromatic 
piquant, or sour and aromatic; those 
which contain a white saccharine, and 
varcotic principle, or a sour and corro= 
sive principle, and leaves sour and bite 
ter, which do not contain a white sugar. 

After this careful and scientific analysis, 

the author proceeds to shew the various 

medical properties of each class. —But, 
fifteen thick volumes in 8vo, and only 

arrived at the letter F! 

Traité de Therapeutique Generale, ou des 
Regles a suivre dans le Traitement des 
Maladies; par Charles Giraudy, doce 
teur en Medicine, §c. &c. 20, 
1816. 

A Treatise on Therapeutics in General, 

§c. §c. 

If we have blamed the compilers of 
the Dictionary of Medical Sciences for 
being too diffuse, we have not the same 
reproach to make Dr, Giraudy, who has 
confined the whole science of Therapeu- 
tics to one ectavo volume, by which he 
has necessarily reduced his woik to a 
mere nomenclature; for the author's 
fame, and the satisfaction of the public, 
it ought to have been twice as large. 
He is a writer who understands his subs 
ject well, and can duly appreciate its 
importance; for he acknowledges, that 
the physician ought carefully to have 
studied anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
&c. &c. Mr. Giraudy is, however, too 
much a physician of the schools. Hippo. 
crates is his idol; and we are not certaia 
whether he would be quite p'eased if a 
patient were to recover, unless treated 
secundum artem, As a specimen of our 
author’s manner, we shall give his aua- 
lysis of a disorder:— 

First, the indications called by Galen 
Agendi insinuationes, which he finds 
must arise from— 

I. The nature of the disorder. 

11. The constitution of the patient. 

III. His relation with the objects 


around him. 
Each of these three principal heads of 


indication furnishes several subdivisions ; 
as, for example—the first, the nature of 


the disorder: 
I. The state of the parts affected—a lo- 


j tis, 
4 The morbid alteration of the vital 


ids—a vitio humorum, 
awl. ‘The period of the disorder—a 


morbi sladio. 1V, Dee 
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TV. The causes of the disorder—da causa. 

V. Urgent symptoms—a symptomatibus 
urgentibus. 

The second head of indication he di- 
vides into 

I. The temperament of the patient. 

II. The sex and age. 

IH. His habits of life, constitutional 
strength, &c. | 

The third is divided into, Circumfusa 
epplicata ingesta excreta gesta et percepta 
or non naturals. 

TRAVELS. 
Les Voyages de Sind-bad le Marin, et la 
Ruse des Femmes. 

The Travels of Sind-bad the Sailor, and 
Female Cunning ; literally translated 

from the original Arabic, and accom- 

panied by the Text and Noles; by L. 

Langlés, 18mo. 2d. edit. 

This is a precious little work for all 
those who wish to cultivate the Arabic 
language ; the original text is one of the 
finest specimens of oriental printing in 
existence. Every one is acquainted 
with the story of Sind-bad the Sailor, 
bot the present version, taken from more 
correct manuscripts, is very different 
from M. Galland’s, The learned trans- 
lator pays several well-merited and highly 
flattering compliments to the Rev. Jona- 
than Scott, on bis new translation of the 
Arabian Nights; and, where he appears 
to have mistaken a passage, M. L, sets 
him right, with that urbanity which al- 
ways marks superior merit. 

Lettres ecrites d’Italie in 1812 et 1813, 

a M. Charles Pictet, &c. 

Letters written from Italy in 1812-13, to 
M. Charles Pictet, by M. Frederic 
Lullin de Chateau Vieux. 2 vols.12mo. 
These letters are very interesting, and 

present some curious details on what was 
the state of Italy at that period. It is 
now greatly changed in all the political 
points of view, and that unfortunately 
for the worse. The house of Lorraine 
appears with no advantage in Italy, after 
the dynasty of Bonaparte. 

The learned M. Millin has in the press, 
bis Travels in Italy; if be publish them 
as he wrote them, they will be a great 
literary treasure; but we fear the scissars 
of the censor. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

This article is the very worst in the 
whele circle of French literature, the 
political jealousy of the government will 
not permit any work to appear that may 
contain a homage to 4 man endowed 


with a soul of freedom, no 

were his literary pron teste 
quently, there is not one article in thi 
ciass worth analysing, if we except z 
Biographie Universelle, of Which the 
fifteenth volume ‘has recentl appeared 
It is compiled by men of the first talents 
in France ; but modern articles Must ine 
fallibly submit to that ordeal, truth can. 
not stand. The censorship for truth 
must bow to despotism and be silent, 


| HISTORY, 

Recherches, Historiques, Militaires, Geo. 
Braphiques, et Phalologigues, special 
ment d'aprés Herodote, Thucidide. 4 
Xenophon, &c. : 

Historical, Military, Geographical, and 
Philological Researches, particularly 
on Herodotus, Thucidides, and Xeno- 
phon; with geographical cherts, plans 
of sieges, battles, ce. By J. B. Gail, 
Reader and Royal Professor, Sc. Poe 
ris, 1 vol. 8vo. 

This learned Greek professor possesses 
great versatility of talents; and those who 
have seen his rmmense and erudite edi. 
tion of Xenophon, would be astonished 
at the contents of the present work, 
which does not sin like his grand one on 
Xenophon, from its bulk: but to what 
extent will not the spirit of book-making 
run? We have seen Stewart publish 
Sallust in two thick volumes, quarto ; and 
Gail, Xenophon, in six volumes, quarto, 
The author of “ The Bashful Man,” had 
surely the spirit of prophecy, when he 
makes him knock down an ink-stand in 
attempting to take down the wooden 
edition of Xenophon, in ten volumes, 
quarto. , ; 

The present work of M. Gail consists 
of a series of essays, of which the follow. 
ing are highly curious :— 

Observations on Primitive Athens, and 
on Athens after the Retreat of the Medes. 

On the First Battle of Mantinea, which 
no Modern raga Boy: mentioned, 
with a Plan of the Battle. 

On the Principal Events of the 96th 
and 98th Olympiads, and on the Battle 
of Nemea. y 

On the Temples of the Ancients, 28 

ages. ; 

. On the Chariot Course described by 

ZEschylus. , 
The reader will find many cult, 

learned arguments, with great dept 

learning, and in some cases a Very 
taste, in thes@ essayse 
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Beatson, Major- 
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beth 341, 550 
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Berry, Mr. 446 
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Bohte, J. H. 255 
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Harington, Dr.H. 92 
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Hon, Robt. 
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